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PREFACE 


Switzerland! The word makes pictures in every¬ 
body’s mind—pictures of Alps and cowbells; sun 
and sno\v; torrents and pine trees; lakes and chalets; 
chocolate and cheese; docks, wood-carving, skiers, 
guides, wild mountain passes and quiet valleys; 
pictures of gay clean towns and tidy villages. In 
this book I have tried to show something of tlic real 
SiN-itzcrland, some of those tJungs which a visitor 
might not see unless be knew where to look for them, 
some of tlie Swiss customs and manners, some of the 
byways of their history and legends. I liopc it may 
encourage someone, sometime, to explore a fascina¬ 
ting land where I have spent many happy years. 

Switzerland presents an interesting lesson to the 
modem world. It is a country divided in every way 
—■by race, by religion, by language, by barriers of 
rock and river. Yet, in spile of all, it has come to be 
looked upon as a united and contented land, the 
home of a real democracy. It is, in the twendeth 
century, the cross-roads of Europe, where ideas can 
be exchanged, and where people can meet when 
they have been driven fit>ni their own homes by 
tyranny and persecution. 

It is a country where healthy rivalry and local 
spirit flourish, but concord and agreement prevail 
in all tilings which really matter. Switzerland 
provides a pattern of the f^eral sj^tem of govern¬ 
ment. Many people think that, after two disastrous 
world wars, Western Europe would do well to follow 
that pattern. Suitzerland shows clearly how mucli 
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liberty can be given to the cantons Avithout weaken¬ 
ing their loyalty to the whole. 

Because their own is so small, the people of 
Switzerland often go a^^ray to work in other lands. 
But in their exile they arc still ardently Swiss, and 
they look forward eagerly to the day when tliey 
can return home. 

The spelling of place names is a difficulty which 
arises in any book about Switzerland. Generally 
I have used the form which is used in the district, 
for instance Chur instead of Coin, the Ticino and not 
the Tessin, Bern and not Berne. In the regions where 
Romansch is spoken, however, I have kept the 
German spelling. St. MoriiZt for instance, might not 
easily be recognized as San Murezzan. I have also 
made exceptions for places which are very familiar 
to English-speaking readers, like Lucerne (svhich 
ought properly to be Luzern) and Geneva (which is 
also Genf and Genioe), The whole question of 
language in Switzerland is so complicated that 
errors are Ukely to creep in, and for these I must 
ask forgiveness. 

I hope that any Swiss friends who read this book 
will take it as a tribute of the affection I have for 
their country, I should like to express my thanks to 
Mr. J. N. E, Street and Mr. B. M. Broker, for their 
help with my manuscript. 


RUPERT BIARTIN 
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THE LAND OF SWITZERLAND 


Switzerland is a country of astonishing variety. 
Its most famous features are its mountains, and the 
Alps in the south and the Jura in the no^th•^vcst are 
formidable natural barriers. They have discouraged 
and harassed invading armies many times since the 
days of Hannibal, who is said to have used crowbars 
and vinegar to split the rocks and clear a way for his 
elephants through the Alpine passes. 

The main strength of Switzerland, the source of 
her power and progress, docs not lie in these moun* 
tains, which are largely barren. It lies in the great 
central plateau which stretches beriveen (he Alps 
and the Jura, right across the country from Lac 
Leman to the L^e of Constance. This plateau is 
nearly two hundred miles long, but very narrow. 
On it Ue the most important towns and the cen¬ 
tres of industry, and allhougii we think of these 
as "cities of the plain" they arc all some sixteen 
hundred feet above sea Icvd. Locarno lies lower 
than any other big town in Switzerland, but even 
that is six hundred feet higher than London. 

These are (he (hree main features in Switzerland, 
the Jura and ilic Alps with the Plateau between 
them. There is also a kind of appendix, the canton 
of Tidno, wludi is tlic only part of the country lying 
south of the Alps. It is cut off from the rest of the 
country and is in many ways Italian in character, 
but for many many years it has owed allegiance to 
Switzerland, and nowhere can more loyal Swiss 
subjects be found. 
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The Jura mountains in the north-west are 
dwarfed by their massive neighboure the AJ{», 
but, although less majestic than the Alpine scenery, 
their Forests and farms are very beautiful, particu¬ 
larly in the autumn when the trees are turning to 
red and gold. On a clear day the view from the 
Jura, across the plateau to the Alpine chain, is a 
most impressive one. The great pcahs stand in the 
distance, painted sharply against a clear sky like the 
backcloth of a stage. TTie high valleys of the Jura 
support many herds of cattle, and in some districts 
horses are bred. In recent years several big towns 
have grotvn up round a single industry, the making 
of \vatchcs and clocks. So important is this typically' 
Swiss art that the University of NeuchStel at the 
foot of the Jura has established a department for 
research into it. 

In the Central Plateau, the industries are con¬ 
centrated in the cldcs, and the country given over 
to farming. There have always been herds of cattle, 
and pigs on tliese farms, but nowada>'s much of the 
land is being ploughed up. During the second 
^Vo^Id 'War a great effort w'as made to render 
the country more nearly self-supporting than it had 
been, and the authorities are determined to cany 
on this project in peace time as well. It needed 
careful planning, and a great deal of tact, to induce 
the peasants, who arc as conservative in Switzerland 
as the country people of any other land, to change 
their traditional occupation of rearing cattle. There 
are still many herds of dairy cow^, but the endless 
pastures are now chequered with ploughed fields as 
well. 

The third region of Switzerland is the Alps. The 
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word “alp” to the Swiss means an upland pasture 
for cattle, but when we use the term “Alps” it is of 
mountains that we think first, and of Swiss moun¬ 
tains at that, although the Alpine range stretches 
far into Austria, France and It^y, 

This is the region where the great peaks stand up 
like scndncls along the frontiers, peaks like Monte 
Rosa and the Matterhorn, towering in the sky, a 
perpetual challenge to the climbers. Under these 
peaks lie tise little vallep, with villages scattered 
along their floor- These villages lie low compared 
uith the heights above them, but still lugh, perhaps 
several tliousand feet above sea level. In heat 
of summer they have cold nights as well as burning 
days, even snow-storms which blow up after long 
spells of midsummer sun. On the slopes above the 
valleys the thick woods of fir trees march up to the 
snow-line. Above eleven thousand feet the snow 
lies on the bare rock from end to end of the year, 
white peaks against a blue sky. 

Down through the snow-fields, project the great 
glaciers, rivers of snow which have turned, under 
long slow pressure into rivers of ice. Their course is 
not smooth. They are pitted with crevasses, or 
pressed up into little turrets of ice called seracs. 

Avalanches are frequent in the high Alps. Some 
of them arc sudden and destructive, sweeping away 
houses, even villages, in their path. Others fall with 
remarkable regularity each year, the normal signs 
that winter is over. The snow that drifts up in the 
winter becomes loose as it is melted by the warm 
Fdhn wind, and down it comes along a well-marked 
path. From such fells the peasants date their spring. 
These avalanches help to fertilise the bare and rocky 
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fields from which the mountain people west a living. 
Little vineyards and cornfields can be seen at 
astonishing heights and perched at astonishing 
angles, so that not an inch of fertile soil shall be 
wasted. In the canton of the Valais there are more 
than t^venty thousand farms, half of them smaller 
than twelve acres each. It is not difficult to imagine 
the peasants* continual stru^lc for a living- Many 
of these people are pitifully poor, imless they can 
add to their earnings in the tourist season by acting 
as guides or doing odd jobs at the hotels. 

The climate of Switzerland varies extremely. On 
a tvinter’s day one can leave the fog of Basel or 
Zfirich and wtlun a fe\v hours be up in the moun¬ 
tains, in a sun so bright that it is hard to bear without 
dark glasses. The climate also varies sharply on the 
tsvo sides of the Alps. In March the great St. Gott- 
hard tunnel is a long dark passage between the 
winter mists and rain of the north and the flowering 
spring of the Ticino. One can enjoy the glories of 
early flowers and blossom in this southern canton, 
and then, a month later, journey back again and 
see them once more among the central lakes. 

These lakes, and the high mountains, are the 
chief glory of Switzerland. 31?e tree-covered hills 
often rise sheer from the ^vate^ and arc reflected in 
it. The shores arc gay with chalets, bathing beaches 
and small farms with neat vineyards rising in tiers 
from the water’s edge. Steamers ply up and down 
the lakes, and the country is covered by a net¬ 
work of rapid little electric trains, which always 
seem to be punctual to the second. The S^viss 
R^ways thoughtfully provide at a fixed sum tickets 
which last for a tveek or a fortnight, and tvith rvliicb 
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one can do as much travelling as one can manage 
within that lime. Even the remoter valley's are 
regularly’ served by Post-Autos. These great cars 
(usually painted yellow) connect with the trains 
and carry letters, parc^ and passengers into the 
mountain villages as ihr as a road can reach : where 
these Post cars halt there is generally a mule service 
to outlying hamlets, however rough the track. 
Zurich and Geneva botli have large and up-to-date 
airfields, tvhich one can reach in just over tiirce 
hours flying-time from London. No other country 
provides so much to see in so small a space, or docs 
so much to make slght-sedng comfortable and 
pleasant. 



ii 

the people of SWITZERLAND 

Few people are more loyal to their 

Swiss! and yet there are r^Uy no 

It E easy to piek out a typical J^jcal 

Genevese, or a typical Ticinese, but ^ 

Swiss. This E not odd when one remembe^ 

one way there E no such country as SiviCerlanQ 

It E in no way an entity. laneuages. 

For instance there arc three official IMgu 
and a fourth which E recogl^ed. 
quarters of the four and a half rfhon inh 
speak the German dialecB „blEhed 

Schwyzer-DaEch. There are a fov 
in dialect, but not many, and lar, 

ordinary written language is H^h, , j ^blv, 
German. The spoken dialecE differ 
even between toivns like Basel and Zun 
arc only fifty miles apart. . •. 

About a fifth of the people speak 
district around the towns of Geneva,^ 
and Ncuchitel. This French is not quite tn 
French spoken in France today. It h^ wor , 
own, some of them very old ones that have dr 
out of use ebc\vhcrc. There is a very .f . 
language line runiung dia^nally from the 
Valley to the French frontier, and the towns 
Adllages on this line have two separate names, o 
in German and one in French. There 
instance, Murten and Moral, Biel and ’ 

Solothum and Solcurc. These are fairly alike, DUi 
now would you like to live in Rennendorf and nav 
6 
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to get used to Courrendlin as the alternative spel¬ 
ling of your to^vn? 

About sis per cent of the people speak Italian, 
almost all of them Utdng in the canton of Ticino, 
south of the Alps. 

These three languages are all officially recognized 
by the government, and are all used in tlic Federal 
La^v Courts. Notices in trains and pubh’c places arc 
written in all tlu-ce. A* further complication is 
pro\adcd by the forty thousand people of the canton 
of Orisons (about one per cent of the population) 
who speak an ancient language called Romansch. 
This has been called a sort of “village Latin”, and 
almost certainly derives from the Roman legions 
who used to hold the province of Ractia and who 
provided settlers for its lonely valleys. 

Besides these four languages, English is spoken 
all over Switzerland, not only in tlic big towns but 
in many little cut-of^lhe-way comers of the country. 
This is natural in a country wWch receives so many 
visitors from Great Britain and the United States, 
and no one need feel shy of travelling in Switzerland 
merely because he has not a great command of 
languages. 

It b not only the languages which divide the 
Swiss people, liic tcnvnsman and the valley dweller 
might easily come from difTcrent worlds. The first 
b like any other educated European; the second is 
often living a life cut off from most of his fellows by 
huge mountain barriers, where, through the winter 
months, any communication at all b diflilcult. 
The racial groups vary very much in tlieircharacter- 
btics. The Gcrman-spcaUng majority are solid, 
dependable, often a little slow and unimaginative. 
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They work very long actually wd“y° at 

and take thetr p easur^. element 

least very seriously. The tr P 
ofSnisse Romandc” entertain- 

ovcr the j \hc ItaUan-speaking 

ing, artlstle and culture. The ^j^eir ItaUan 
minority in the south ^ j names. 

neighbours and many of them have 

They are cheerful and ™'X’f/swlss virtues 

hearmd. but they have some of the st^Ud^Swi^^ 

as well, for they order their j; by whom 

methodical manner than the true Italians y 
they arc surrounded on three sides. 

Ae visitor to S'««"'“^'b!rer at Balel and 
more than cross the Bre“^ ibe Austrian 

drive straight trough “ bjgh standards 

frontier, must be toi^ no tramps 

of Uving. He sees no slums m “„n and 

on the road. The farms and h farmyards 

the gardens tidy. Even the manure in the ar 
is stacked in neat rectangular P-'“-JX%naes of 
there are scarlet geraniums in the win 
even tlie poorest houses. Pr„nh countryside, 

After the long expanses of the ,ai<ut 

Switzerland seems to be a land o y 
holdings. Everything is on a There 

precUc. This is a stranger s first ‘™P^®; ° is 

arc no great landoivneis, because .jbe 

cssendally the country of the .j g man. 

Swiss disUke and dntrust the 
Their attitude is not unlike „ off the 

who walked through the cornfields 
head of every stalk of com which P^Jff " pojeral 
its fellows. The Swiss like to see their tea 
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Councillors riding in trams rather than in large 
motor-cars. There .are first-class carriages on the 
trains, but no sensible Swiss ever goes in one; the 
second-class ones arc far loo comfortable for iliat, 
and the first-class ones arc merely put on for the 
foreigner who likes to have some reason forspending 
a bit more of his money. 

Tlic Swiss love jubilees, centenaries and all cele¬ 
brations of any kind, particularly if they involve a 
family outing. The festivities for tliC Hundred Vears 
of ilje Railways gave rise to a wonderful series of 
pageants, with banners and bands and a funny little 
old-fashioned train which went puffing about over 
die country for weeks. 

The Swiss are multilingual, not only because 
most of them have to cope with two languages, some 
with lluee, and a few with four, inside their ovm 
borders, but also because they have a genuine 
interest in learning languages. Their place in 
Europe makes it essential that they should take an 
intelligent interest in their neighbours and their 
neighbours* affairs, and their industry and good sense 
have given their little country an importance out of 
all proportion to its size. 



^VILLIAM TELL AND THE BIRTH 
OF A COUNTRY 


The S^v^ss Confederation was bom on August ist, 
1291. Every year, this day, which marks their free¬ 
dom, is kept as a hob'day (with due solemnity, almost 
in the original sense of “holy-day”) and late into the 
night bonfires glow in the villages and on the moun¬ 
tains. Before 1291, the tribes which lived in the land 
that is now Switzerland had various masters. 

For some three centuries in the Roman period 
Helvetia had comparative peace and prosperity. 
Julius Caesar wrote about the Hcivetii, whom he 
defeated at BibracCe in 58 B.c. and then used as a 
buffer for the Roman Republic against the barbaric 
Germans. Later he took much the same measures 
to establish communications between Italy and 
France as Napoleon tvas to take centuries after. 
He conquered tlic Valais and secured the passage 
of the Great St. Bernard Pass, a route of vital 
importance to lus marcliing legions. A temple was 
erected on the summit of the pass ^vbc^c travellers 
could leave votive tablets to Jupiter as a thank 
offering for their safe ascent. 

After this, in the time of the Roman Emperon, 
Helvetia was granted the rank of a Roman State, 
with Avcnticum (the modem Avenchu) as its capital. 
Latin was made the official language, though the 
naUve tongue was not forbidden. The Emperor 
Vespasian had a great love for Avcnticum and 
turned it into a splendid dty of the Italian type. He 
gave it a senate and a council of magistrates and 
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priests, and it won a wide reputation Tor learning 
and wealth. Its theatres, palaces, baths and build¬ 
ings were magnificent, and their remains arc still 
interesting. Among the ruins stands a single lonely 
column ^vl^cll was for many years crowned Nvitli a 
stork’s nest. 

There u*crc otlier important Roman settlements 
near Basel and Brugg, and Baden was already 
known for its healing watera. The Roman legion¬ 
aries used to bathe there in order to restore them¬ 
selves from the damp and dangerous climate of the 
north. This period, towards the end of the first 
century a. d., was a most flourishing one for Roman 
Smczcrland, and tc ^vas then that a Roman soldier- 
farmer brought the vine to the shores of Lac Leman, 
A stone has been found there on whicJi he carv’cd an 
inscription to Bacclius, the god of wine, begging him 
to bless the vintage. 

After the dissolution of the Roman Empire, 
Ssviizcrland became part of the Frankish Empire, 
and then followed the long title of the Feudal Age, 
during w’hich the Zsringens finally gave way to the 
Habsburgs. The ancestral home of this great 
family, which was later destined to dominate 
Europe, can sUll be seen on a spur of the hills 
above Brugg. 

Soon after its birth, the young Swiss Confederation 
came into conflict with the Habsburgs. Three of 
the four Forest Cantons round the Lake of Lucerne 
concluded a Perpetual League in 1291, to safeguard 
their liberties against the Habsburg Dukes of 
Austria, who claimed authority over them. The 
story of William Tell belongs to tliis time, although 
perhaps one should not inquire too closely into the 
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exact historical truth of the talc, any more than one 
should inquire too closely into King Arthur or Robin 
Hood. 

But, ^vhatever the proportion of truth and legend, 
the exploits of ^S'illiam Tell are everywhere cele¬ 
brated in Switzerland when people tell of the early 
struggles of the Swia people for their independence. 

Tell of Uri was a famous archer. In the towm of 
Altdorf the Austrian bailiff had erected one of the 
Duke’s hats on a pole, and an order was given that 
this hat should be greeted with the honour due to 
the Duke himself. WTicn Tell walked into the to^s’n 
\\ith his little son he refused to salute the hat. The 
bailiff, Gesslcr, had him arrested, but said that he 
could go free if he would give a proof of his skill as 
an archer. The test was to shoot an apple from the 
head of his little son. He shot, and hit the apple 
cleanly, tvhile the little boy stood quite still, trusting 
perfectly in his father’s skill. 

did you take two arrotvs?” asked the 
bailiff, seeing that the archer had a second one in his 
hand. 

“If I had hurt the child the second one would 
have killed you,” answered Tell. 

Gessler was angry and would not free Tell, as he 
had promised. Perhaps he had never meant to at 
all, and the shooting match was just a cruel joke. 
He took him by boat to his castle at Kussnacht, but 
on the w'ay a storm arose and Tell, seizing his 
opportunity as the boat was nearly driven on to the 
rocks, leapt ashore and escaped. 

Later be lay in ambush for the bailiff among the 
bushes of an overgrown lane, and kdled him with an 
arrow'. After Gessler’s death the whole couDtr>'side 
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rose against tlic tyrant, demolished his castles and 
set the country free from their liarsh ov’crlord. 

This was tlie beginning of the Swiss nation. Tlic 
original three cantons, strong in their freedom and 
new-found national pride, won further victories 
over the Austrians. Other cantons were admitted 
into tltc league. By 1353 there ^vc^c eight members 
and this confederation lasted for more titan a hun¬ 
dred years. 

Again, during this time, they had to defend 
tljemselves against aggression by the Dukes of 
Austria, whom they defeated at tlie battles of 
Scmpadi and Nafels. Tlie first of these fights is 
famous for the story of Arnold of ^\^nJ:eJrcid. When 
the Swiss could not break through the solid line of 
Austrian spear-points one of the soldiers spread his 
arms, and exerting all liis formidable strength, 
gathered the spc.ars into his osvn breast, leaving a 
gap in the enemy ranks through tvliich his com- 
paniom could break their way. After tliis victory 
and the sacrifice of such men as Arnold, the S\viss 
were confident in their union and their strength. 

The r.ight Cantons soon had need of all their 
confidence. TJjey were forced to try their strength 
against the strongest military power of the time, 
the Duke of Burgundy’s army. Tliis famous Duke 
u'as called Charles the Bold, and he ^vas defeated 
bj' the Swiss in three great battles, at Grandson, 
Morat, Nancy. It was said that Charles lost his 
wcaltli at Grandson, his might at Morat and his 
life at Nancy. Tlic paiclics of red water-lilies which 
•appear from time to lime in the lake of Morat arc 
sill! called "Wood of Burgundy". After these Uiree 
baiila Burgundy ivas no longer .a great power. 
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Shortly aftertvards, in 148'. 
added two more cantons to their numbe . N 
the Swiss nation was strong and famous. T y 
the reputation of being ’“'t'^eh 

Europe Kings, emperors and 
service and tried to toe '■58"?“?°/.®™? ”;!! 
to fight their battles. The tiny 7 ^““" 
guarded by a Swiss regiment, ‘hough their semc« 
never Required for fighung “"'1 
red and gold uniforms in the style of the stoeeni 
centu^ would be hardly suitable for a modem 

’’Nominally, at this time. Sivitzerlancl “i" belonged 
to to Holy Roman Empire.,tot vast "n ° 
European states which was neither holy, nor Roman, 
nor an Empire. The Emperor Ma-umihan made 


years oi me sixiccun* - 

Napoleon Switzerland consisted of thirteen 

These three hundred years were not all yra” 
peace however. In to middle of to sixtemth 
century to Reformation and to Counter-Re 
tion caused many bitter struggles between 
Catholics and Protestants of Sivitzerland. jwitzer 
land is still divided in reUgion. but nmvadnys “e 
two communities Sve side by side m per ec 


There were many other wars. One of 4 c woi^ 
which ravaged Europe in to seventeenth centu^ 
was to Thirty Years War, but Switzerland manageu 
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to Jcccp licr neutrality. Peace reigned until the end 
of the eightccnih century, ivhcn Switzerland, like 
most of Ujc countries of Europe, became Napoleon’s 
battlefield. He dissolved the old Confederation and 
tried to set up a Helvetian Republic, which was 
most distasteful to the Swiss people because it 
imposed central government on the various cantons, 
which, for all their friendship to one another, clung 
desperately to their separate freedoms. 

During this ^var Napoleon's array achieved some 
astonishing campaigns and marches among the 
Alps, which for skill and endurance recall the 
exploits of Hannibal in an earlier age. In tOoj, 
realizing the essential independence of the Stvjss 
people, Napoleon restored the cantonal sj-stem, and 
sue new members were added, maJung the number 
up to nineteen. 

1815 saw the downfall of Napoleon at Waterloo 
and tlie Congress of Vienna to settle the peace. 
Geneva, Valais and Ncuch&tcl joined the Con* 
federation, although Ncuchdtcl actually remained 
a possession of (he King of Prussia until 1B57. There 
were notv twenty-two cantoia, and that number 
still remaim the same. 

The ntost important event of the nineteenth 
century was the attempt of the Roman Catholic 
and more conservative cantons to form a separate 
league, but this was ended in 1848 by the forming 
of a new Federal Constituuon, under which Switzer¬ 
land is no longer a con/cdcration of separate states 
but a single federal state, which adds to its power 
and prestige in its dealing with foreign countries. 
Tlicrc were great celebrations in the summer of 
ig-jO to mark the centenary of Uus constitution. 
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In both the ^Vo^]d IVars of the twentieth century 
Switzerland has remained neutral. This policy has 
not been inspired by sdhsbness or cowardice or even 
coinddence, but ^vas quite deliberate, and brought 
with it many duties and obligations. A tvise observer 
once said that “in dme of war, if S^s^tzerIand did not 
exist, it would be necessary to invent her”. 

The virtues of kindness and pity are strong in the 
Stviss people, and they have shirked none of the 
responsibilities which these virtues have laid on 
them. Apart from the offidal Red Cross acrivides, 
the Swiss undertook, during both wars, an immense 
burden of welfare work, particularly among children 
in ravaged countries. Teams of doctors and nurses 
continued to work in the countries of middle Europe 
long after the fighting had slopped. Thousands of 
cWldrcn have been cared for in Switzerland, given 
food and clothes and restful holiday's after the 
horrors of w-ar, not only in the Pestalozzi village 
which has been built for this purpose, but also in 
countless private families. 

The Swiss gave protection to the interests of 
warring countries, 'ibey arranged and carried out 
the exchange of diplomats and other civilians. Tliey 
inspected camps for prisoners of war and insisted 
upon dtxcnt conditions for them, and they provided 
a vast clearing-house for letters and parcels. The>’ 
discovered news for anxious relatives, and often 
managed to restrain some of the worst barbarities 
of modem warfare. They disarmed, protected and 
cared for combatants on dthcr side who escaped or 
were forced across their frontiers. In hundreds of 
wap thc)' gave proof of thdr humanit>’ and brought 
relief to a distracted Europe, at a time when no 
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other nation, except perhaps Sweden, was in a 
position to undertake this work of mercy. A world 
at war has often had cause to bless the neutrality 
of Switzerland. 

Nowadaj-s many Svnss have to find work outside 
tlicir own country. There u not always scope in the 
feu’ towns of StWtzcrland for all the people tvbo are 
educated in its schools and universities. Many of 
(hem therefore work for a time'abroad, and you uil! 
find Swiss engineers end business men in every 
corner of the world—bound still by strong ties to the 
native land to which they all hope to return svhen 
they retire. In this temporary exile they keep the 
same sturdy spirit which made them such noted 
soldiers of foreign kings in an earlier age. 



HOW SWITZERLAND IS GOVERNED 


Switzerland is full of curious customs which have 
survived from a less hectic age. Perhaps the most 
interesting and ccrt^nly the most picturesque is the 
Landsgenuindty the open-air assembly which is still 
held in some of the country cantons. This meeting 
takes place on a Sunday in the spring. It is the 
oldest example of direct democratic rule in the 
^vorld. The whole voting population meets in a 
meadow or a market-place to choose their rulers 
and to speak up for their government. 

The voters are all men—^\vomen have not been 
given the vote. They arc of all types—-farmen, 
monks, shepherds, factory hands, guides and shop¬ 
keepers. Each man carries a short ssvord as a sign 
of his citizenship, which goes rather oddly with the 
rolled umbrella which many of them carry, and the 
modem cigars in their mouths. The magistrates 
and their beadles, wearing long cloaks, stand on a 
platform, and after the elections the retiring magis¬ 
trates simply step down into the crowd while the 
newly-elected ones step up to take their places. The 
votes are taken by a show of hands. This is demo¬ 
cracy in its simplest and most primitive form. 

The stranger finds it difficult at first to realize 
how strongly independent is each of the twenty-t^vo 
cantons, because it is easy to imagine them like 
English counties. Nothing could be further from 
the tmth. Geographically, each canton is a genuine 
state. Each has its own government, its own laws, 
its own taxes. Each is extremely jealous of its 
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independence and only surrenders to the central 
federal po^vxr those functions, like the conduct of 
foreign affairs, which must obviously be controlled 
by one central body. 

Tliis central body is called the Federal Assembly 
and has two chambers, as in most countries. The 
first is the National Council and the second is the 
Council of the Cantons. The National Council is 
representative of all the people and is so elected 
that there is one deputy for every 22,000 citizens. 
The Council of the Cantons has forty*fDur members, 
two from each canton whatever its sire. The three 
cantons which arc divided into half-cantons have 
one member for each half-canton. Tlic half-canton 
of Basel City, for cx.'tmplc, has one member for Its 
190,000 people, while the thinly-populated canton 
of Uri, with a population of less than 30^000, has 
ttvo members. 

Tlicrc arc two other interesting features of the 
SuTss form of Government. The first is, that even 
when a law has been passed by the Federal Assembly 
the citizens can insist upon its being submitted to a 
vote of the people if thirty thousand signatures 
can be obtained to a petition. The second is, that it 
fifty thousand signatures can be collected the people 
may demand a change in the constitution of the 
country. It is not strange, when we see ho^v closely 
the people themselves are concensed with their 
own government, to find that on the whole they 
arc very contented \viih the conduct of their public 
affairs. 

The central, federal power and the canton are 
not the only two units of government. Below these 
there arc more than three thousand fixe communes. 
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The commune is the smallest cell in the political 
body. In many ways it is the 

It is the commune, for example, which 
decide to admit a netv citizen who 
nationality, although in ^s <^e the “f 

federal power must also be obtained. The “ ^ 
helping cldzens in distress aUo falls on ; 

Swhs citizens are not tied to residence m the com 
mune of their birth. They may setUc tn P^ 
of the Confederation, and will be 
new commune exactly as the atizens ^ 

tn the nlace Taxation is rather a compUcatca 
matter, for taxes are paid to three different boiB 
—the commune, the canton, and the ' 

The rate of taxation may vary appnxtably 
commune to commune and from canton to cm , 
although the federal taxes are the same for the 

'''Se^Si^ consdtution has “bolishcd pnwfrgo 
of birth and has established freedom of tchp 
beUef and freedom of the press. It “ 

land which has been the champion of freedom ms 
many respects has stiU not given the nght <>f 
to its women. From time to time the qn“''™ “ 
brought up, but not ivith any great urgency, 
the proposal was rejected by a heavy majority M 

lately as 1947. It is worth noticing that in Biuel 
the women’s organizations themselves 
agmnst the proposal. During this campmgn 
was everysvhere displayed a poster which showed 
graphically the result of allowing the houseiwlc t 
give her time to politics instead of to hCT hoin . 
It was a picture of a latchcn with the chaire 
tables in disorder, the pots and pans scattered, dirt 
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and squalor cvcry^vherc. This nightmare evidently 
frightened the steady Swiss voter, who lov'cshtshomc 
and good food and holds tliat “beauty from order 
springs”. 

Tlie Federal Coundl consists of seven men only, 
and is appointed every four years. It can hardly be 
compared with the Cabinet in Great Britain because 
many political parties are represented in it, but 
many people consider tliat tins all-party govern¬ 
ment brings more real benefit to Switzerland than 
the strife of party-politics docs to other nations. Tlic 
seven membere are held jointly responsible lor the 
government, and the Swiss look upon their Presi¬ 
dent for the year as their leading citizen but by 
no means all-powerful. It is quite a joke that many 
Swiss people will pretend to hesitate and scarcii 
their memories when a foreigner asb the name of 
their President, just to show that they have no 
exaggerated respect for Wm. With Germany on one 
of their frontiers and Italy on the other, Uiey have 
no desire to see a too-powcrful leader arise in their 
own sensible land, and they have kept their heads 
admirably at a time ivhcn other countries have 
sufTcred many evils at the bands of dictators. 
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BERN—THE FEDERAL CAPITAL 

SiKCE 1848 Bern has been the poUtical capital of 
Switzerland, though Zurieh-and Basel are 
inueh larger cities. If is a place of singular charm 
and beauty, almost entirely circled by 
Aare, which rushes over its rocky bed well belmv 
the level of the streets, so that one can lean over a 
parapet and look dotvn to the tumultuous tratcr. 
To reach the green and hilly country outside the 
town one must cross one of the many bridges w 
span high over the loop of the swift-flowing nver. 

The principal streets of Bern arc broad ana 
gently curved, decorated with gaily-coloured flowers 
and fount^ns. The shops on either side zxz m 
shelter, for they arc underneath the arcades of grey 
stone on which the houses arc built. These arcade 
are one of the features of Bern, and they maKc 
shopping pleasant even in the heat of summer or 
the bitter cold of \vinter. 

After the up-to-date bustle of Zurich or Basel the 
visitor to Bern feels that he has slipped back many 
centuries. In the side streets the houses leantogethCT 
until their broad eaves almost meet, and when me 
great shutters of the wndows s^ving outwards they 
seem to touch, arching over the cobbled lanes below. 
The Bernese is both envied and mocked by oth^ 
Swiss for a sort of slowness in his character which is 
perhaps the reflection of the peaceful atmosphere 
of his birthplace. 

Two buildings dominate the city. The first is the 
Bundeshaus or Federal Parliament, where the delc- 
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gates from the cantons meet, a heavy grey-green 
building perched on a terrace a hundred and fifty 
feet above the Aare. The second is the Minster, 
from whose tall Gothic spire the whole chain of the 
Bernese Alps can be seen in magnificent procession. 

At the old gate-tower there is a curious clock. 
Stand to watch it until ilic hour strikes and you will 
see a procession of bears emerge and march round 
the figure of Time. These bears are the heraldic 
emblem of tlic city and canton of Bern, and the 
figure of a bear is stamped everywhere, even on the 
cakes in the pastry-cooks* shops. There are real 
bears too, in the bear-pit by the Nydcck Bridge, 
tvhere they and their predecessors have been kept 
at public e.xpensc for hundreds of years. 

There are always viritors round the pit, throwing 
dotvn carrots and peanuts and buns all day long to 
the shaggy, shuflling creatures below. These bean 
never seem to stop eating, and long practice has 
made them expert at catcliing food in their mouths 
while lying on their backs. They can even catch 
honey dripped from a spoon. And yet perhaps 
they are not quite as gentle as they look. Tlierc 
is a story that a gay young gentleman, after dining 
too u'cll one evening, tried to ivalk across the barrier 
in the bear-pit, lost his balance, and was tom to 
pieces before he could be rescued. 

There is one curious contrast in the history of the 
Bernese people. Altliough the city was the cham¬ 
pion of national independence, and although it has 
been for long the centre of a democracy, yet its otvn 
government has been extremely aristocratic. Its 
patrician families, "Leurs Escellcnces Ics Messieurs 
de Berne”, at one time ruled almost from the Rhine 
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to the Rhone. These patricians sen'ed their 
nobly, and their imposing homes arc still to be sot 
in the city, often inhabited by the faimhes ot the 
orijnnal o\vners, even now. j. 

The canton of Bern is much larger than most ol 
the others. Its fine farms with their solid wooden 
farmhomes give it an unmistakable air of prosperity. 
The Emmental valley is famom all over the worl 
for its cheese, and iu wide-roofed homes arc un¬ 
mistakable, the eaves spreading like the wmgs o a 
hen covering her chicks. . 

Not far from Bern is the old town of Thun, it 
stands at the end of a lake, where the Aare ram ouh 
Thun is a military depot and had a 
school of cavalry. Its castle with the four 
was built as long ago as the twelfth century. _ A 
other end of the lake lies Interlaken which has 
often been called the Clapham Junction of the tour¬ 
ists. It may be a junction, but it is a very Iwely one, 
lying as it docs between the two lakes of Thun an 
Brienz and watched over by the massive group o 
mountains knowTi as the Jungfrau. It is the stamng 
point for expeditions to many districts, for ^valkmg, 
mountain-climbing and winter sports. 

In the canton of Bern, particularly roun 
ancient tensm of Burgdorf, they play the game o 
Hornussen, or “Hornets”. Swiss people know aU 
about this game, but the summer and winter \^it<^ 
rarely see a match, for it is usually played in e 
autumn, on the helds from which the crops ha^e 
been gathered. . 

“Hornets” is a game impossible to desenbe in ^ 
short space, but it is a iitde like golf, a little U 'C 
cricket, and has some of the features of tennis an 
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baseball as well. It is played with a solid rubber 
puck (the “hornet”), and a very springy ashen club, 
six or seven feet long. There are two teams, attackers 
and defenders, of fourteen to eighteen men each. 

The attackers have to try to drive the puck from 
a tec down the course, and the defenders have to 
deflect it wth their curious shov'cl-shaped bats. 
They can use the bats in the ordinary way, or, in 
eases of necessity, they can hurl them into the air 
to meet the driven puck. Much skill is needed in 
placing the players so that one covers the ne.xt. If 
one misses, the next man may still have a chance 
to deflect, or “kill” the puck. The defenders must 
work as closely together as the fielding side in 
cricket or baseball. 

As a good drive may go two hundred and fifty 
yards the field of play is necessarily a large one, and 
the exercise and excitement considerable. 

In another valley not very far away, the Entle- 
buch, there is a difierent pastime. It is here that 
some of the most celebrated wrestling festivals take 
place, and great feats of strength and endurance 
are performed. Swiss wrestlers are usually well to 
the fore in the Olympic Games, and this sport has 
many times been described in Swiss literature and 
painting. 

The journey by train from the RIi6nc valley to 
Bern affords splendid exercise for people who insbt 
on closing and opening train windows before and 
after tunnels. Tliey will probably tire of the pastime 
before the end of the jouraey, for there are nearly 
fifty tunnels on the route, and as a matter of fact 
there is little necessity for this fad in a land of 
clcctrically-driven trains. 
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Back to Bern, loveliest oftotvns on a ho^t summa^s 
day. The rusHng, blue-green ,1,0 

ra/below the level of the ” k no 

white bodies of countless l„„„e in and 

hope of swimming p„haps a mile, 

are hurled iLplt Md wait 

until they escape from the ““** 8 clothes are 
back along the bank to vivid 

waiting. The streets of public and 

geraniums decorating every city seems 

private buildings alike, unUl The 

io have burst into pink and ^ ^cc dark 

streets are wWte wathhrat bn 

and cool on either^ side, ““ “ ,jcn 

shopping among fruit stalls pi ^ papes. 

peaches, with apneots, ,o„ 5 Bern 

^1 the rich fields and farms of the 
seem to have poured their P^^^.^ihJuttle ndlk 
market. Along the 'T'ff* ipiung out 

carts pulled by patient dogs, their ‘“8 j roun- 
until their masters lead them to *e f 

tains for a drink. urHf 

Kursaal terrace one can see P f from 

die great snow peaks of 4 e Oberlnnd fadmg^^^^ 
gold to pink and from pink into the shad 
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CITIES OF SWITZERLAND 

FiVE dbes of Swtzcrfand stand out in size and 
importance—Bern, Zurich, Basel, GencN'a, Lau¬ 
sanne. Bern has already had a chapter to itself. 

It would be hard to imagine a more lovely place 
than Zuricli. It stands at the end of its lake, the 
centre of the town in a cup between two hills, and 
tlie houses climbing in tiers up the slopes. There arc 
many charming things to sec in this great city—the 
ancient liouses along the river banks, overtopped 
by the helmets of the Cathedral towers, golden 
against a blue sky, the huge clock-faces of blue and 
gold; the watermen \vitb their poles striped in the 
city colours. 

From the tops of the hills around Zurich one looks 
in clear weather on to rows and rows of distant 
snow-covered peaks. Some of them are only a few 
hours’ journey away, others would take a long day 
to rcadi. The sight of them, framed in green foot¬ 
hills, gleaming above the blue waters of the lake, is a 
majestic one both in the heat of summer and in the 
cold, clear air of winter, 

ZQrich is the commercial capital of Sivitzerland 
as surely as Bern is the polidcal. It has twice as 
many inhabitants as Bern and is die home of the 
world insurance market. It has achieved great 
prosperity, particularlysioccthcsecond World War, 
as a meeting place for conferences and delegations 
of all sorts, and there are very few firms of European 
reputation which have not a branch or an agency 
at Ztirich. It is also a centre of learning, with a 
27 
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large University and a 

ScLl. It was no rnerc chance w^.h m de Zun* 

University the setting for Mr. Churc " ^ 

on the “United States of Europe f P'™ 

1946, because Zurich was at that um 

cross-roads of Europe. _^ 

Tlic city itscif is spreading tapidi) d 
sides of the lake, and the lulls " ’ „.i,cd 

, lately, green fields dotted wathnr-trM dp^ 

with vineyards, are now becoming 
houses. Not far arvay is another 1 ^ _ 

facturing town, Winterthur, where “ 
ecring works makes D^cl uttlc 

all over the world a-tc close also u^the Ji 
mountain town of Einsicdcln, t .iiCTiniagc 
Switzerland. It has been a place ^ P‘'g‘™“6 f 
for more Uian a thousand Virgin” 

veneration is a small image called the 

which is smd to have been brought the^n 

century by the hermit Meinrad. Th' 
miracles performed to 

place spread far and wide, and the pi ^ 
Einsicdcln received the blessing of the P 
hermit’s hut has now become a stately B 
Abbey with a large commumty of monl^. ^ 

At the end of April each year Zunch hoi 
holiday for the festival of Spnng. 
streets svind great procesrions not ^ 

Mayor’s show wluch London sees every _ ,Vip«p 
T he members of the old guilds take part 
riding, walldng, in cars or on horseback, tna^y 
them dressed in the clothes of olden * 

o’clock an image of Wntcr is burnt m the ^ 
square, and in the evening the men of the gu s 
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Geneva is in fact a Ssviss aty 
the feeUng that it ought “ ^ of other 

SO great a part has it play .r.tcfp at the tiioe 

nations. It was a famous of efug= at^the^ 

of the Reformation, and It is 

League of Nations after the ^-^tonal Red Cross 

also the headquarters of the International Ke 

organization. But. * el hi a spedal 

centre of international activity, Geneva has a p 

charm all its own. . ^ of 

It stands. Uke so many Si^ towns, “1 “ 
its lake, with quays on toth si ^ gj,6nc goes 

and the cathedral on Its htdc Wl. (yesbest, 

rushing through the town, ^ the ^ _,nnine in a 
cleanest river it is possible beween. 

double channel with a chain f „ go often 

No wonder that intemationalmeeM^ decision. 

drag on for months without reactog a dt® ^ 
^Vhat delegate would want to leave so 

“Behind Geneva Ue the 

Salevc, a Uttlc further away the g' ,hc 

range, and, in the distance, to afown them^a^.^ ^ 
great dome of Mont Blanc hanging 

fbove the Chamonbt valley. Geneva 
called “the grcatBt of the small ones ' .jj ^c. 
can fail to notice its air ofUvehnt^ an many 

Because it is so near the French border it *“ . 

citizens who are not Swiss, and ”“5^0 and 
students flock to the aty where Jmo jj -^05 
John Knox made their home m the days ol r P 
persecution. There arc few of the leading g 
modem art, music and literature who na 
some time visited Geneva. 
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Lausanne’s population has only recently passed 
the hundred thousand mark. ^Vhen the child was 
bom who put up the total to this gratifying level, 
the authorities made him a present, a pleasing and 
typically Stviss gesture, illustrating both their kind¬ 
ness to children and their meticulous regard for 
figures. 

The most striking feature of the city is the angle 
of its streets. One is forever walking uphill or down¬ 
hill, and at every turning there arc ^vondc^fuI views 
over Lac Leman. This is the same lake that we saw 
at Geneva, but beware, here, of referring to it as the 
"Lake of Geneva". Such loose talk is not popular 
in a country where rivalry benveen neighbouring 
cities is intense. Lausanne lies near the middle of 
the Swiss bank of the lake and is therefore a useful 
centre for all sorts of expeditions. It is only a short 
voyage to Evian on the opposite shore, on the French 
side of the lake. 

The city has been the home of many famous 
people, including the historian Edward Gibbon, 
tvho finished his Decline and Fall of Ike Roman Empire 
tiierc. There are innumerable scliools on the hills 
round i]jc city and children from many differeni 
countries come there, often for a final year to be 
"finished", as the qumnt saying goes. Not far away 
on the lake arc Montreux and Vevey, both of them 
favourites with British and American visitors because 
of their mild climate. The fields of Lcs Avants above 
Montreux arc covered rriih \vild narcissus in the 
spring, and an annual fete is held when tliey are at 
their best. 

Tliesc arc the Big Five—^Zurich, Basel, Geneva, 
Bern and Lausanne, in order of population. In size. 
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none of them can compare with the great cities of 
most other countries. Ziirich has a population of 
360,000; Lausanne just over 100,000. They all have 
the great merit of being compact and clean and tidy, 
and they have a closer feeling of civic Ufc than is 
possible in larger communities. 

The sLxth largest city is St. Gallen, with only 
60,000 inhabitants. It was named after the Irish 
smnt St. Gallus, who laid the foundations of a 
Christian colony there in the seventh century’. It is 
set in a high trough between hills, and each evening 
the people go to Aeir suburban homes after leaving 
work, not oat but up. They mount the hills on either 
side where their houses arc set out in neat, shining 
rows. St. Gallen has a noble monastery and abbey 
with one of the oldest and most celebrated libraries 
of rare manuscripts to be found north of the Alps. 
The city itself is noted for its lace-maldng and as 
centre of a large farming district. 

Fribourg is a small city, but a very picturesque 
one, and it is important because it is the Roman 
Catholic centre of Switzerland. Protestants arc 
slightly more numerous in the country as a whole, 
but more than forty per cent of the Swiss are Roman 
Catholics, and Fribourg University is the place of 
training for the priests, not only those from Switzer¬ 
land but from many other countries as well. Tlie 
city is full of churches, monasteries and seminaries, 
and the cathedral of St. Nicholas towers above them 
all. 

There is a very old lime tree, under the shade of 
which, for many years, justice was administered. 
Its story is interesting, though perhaps a little diffi¬ 
cult to believe. It is said to have been planted by a 
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j-oung soldier in 1476. He ran all the way from 
Morat, some ten miles aw'ay, to announce the Swiss 
\' 5 ctory over Charles the Itold. He was mortally 
>voundc<l, and fell svhen he had given his news. 
Somnvhat strangely, he was clutching a lime nvig at 
the time, and thrust it into the ground as he di^. 

The city was founded in the twelfth century and 
svas for long a rival to Hem; it has fine old buildings, 
fountains, bridges, and fortified walls with towers. 
In the fields round the town graze herds of black and 
white cows, and many varieties of cheese are made, 
including the well-known Vacherin. Fondue is made 
from this cheese. It is a concoction of cheese boiled 
with white svine and ktrsch (acherry liqueur), and is 
eaten trith small squares of bread. The manipula¬ 
tion of this mixture needs as mueh skill as soutber- 
nen bring to the eating of macaroni, and shows up 
the novice just as quickly. Not far from Fribourg is 
another famous cliccse-maUng district, Gruyircs. 

Chur is the capital of Ujc Alpine canton, the 
Orisons. Its oUicr names arc Coirc, Cucra and 
Coira, and it was well known in Roman times as 
Curia Ractorum. This is a tiny city, having less than 
00,000 inhabitants, but its influence is wide, for Jt 
stands in the Rhine valley commanding the entrance 
to many smaller x*altcys and the route over the 
Julicr Pass into the Engadine. It is the point where 
the Swiss Federal Raihvay ends and the little red 
carriages of the Rhactian Raihvay begin their climb 
up into the mountains. 

Chur is the scat of a bishopric, and one of the 
most attractive quarters ofthecityis the part round 
the cathedral and die bishop’s palace. Tlie city is 
the gateway to the canton of Orisons, which is a 
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kind of Swtzerland in miniature. The mountains 
dominate every shado^\'y valley, ^vhere the lifelong 
fight bet\veen man and nature for food and liveli¬ 
hood ne\'er rests for a moment. 

Two names of historical interest belong to Chur. 
One is that ofjurg Jenatsch, the great patriot of the 
Grey Leagues in the seventeenth century, who 
started life as a Protestant pastor, turned soldier, 
and ended his life as a Roman Catholic. He gave 
freedom to the Orisons, but before he could enjoy 
his triumph he was killed by assassins in Chur. 
The second name is that of the painter Angelica 
Kaufmann, who was bom in Chur in the eighteenth 
centur>’, and later won the honour of membership 
of the Royal Academy in London, the only woi^n 
member until the election of Dame X^aura Knight 
a century and a half later. 

Zug is a town worth \isiting. It stands at the 
head of its lake, looking on to ^e Rip, and should 
be seen in the spring when its fields arc covered with 
a mist of cherry blossom. 

Yverdon is a good centre for Nisidng the castles of 
the Canton of Vaud, It is famous for the establish¬ 
ment where Pestalozzi, the great educational re¬ 
former, taught for t^venty years. 

So much for the larger to^vus of S\sit2crland. 
But it is not a country where the sights are confined 
to the big places. Almost every small toum or sdllagc 
has something to see and something to remember. 
It may be a charming Gttle house. It may be the 
painted ceiling of a village church. It may be the 
wood-carvdng in some tiny chalet. \STierevcr you 
go in Switzerland there arc memorable things to sec. 
It is not a country through which the visitor can 
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hurry. ■ It is a country where cverj* valley, every small 
lake, c\’cry hamlet, may have something to show 
which the traveller will remember long after he has 
forgotten some of the sights which Herr Baedeker 
has marked with stars In his faUliful and painstaking 
guide-book. 

He will remember star-lit svintcr evenings when 
he was met at some ullage station not by a motor¬ 
car but by a sleigh, and ivas driven tlirough the 
frosty air to the tune of jingling bclb. Summer 
evenings, too, he will recall, when the notes of the 
Alpen-horn lingered in the vallcj', as the shepherds 
bade Cirewell to Uic day. Sv.iuerland is a land of 
memorable sounds as well as sights, the most 
haunting of which is, perhaps, the constant murmur 
of running water as the glacier streams wind down 
to the lakes. 



vn 

SOUTH OF THE ALPS— 

THE TICINO 

The Ticino is frankly Italian. In many ^va>’S it is 
difficult to fit this southern Canton into our picture 
of S^vitzerland. Everything is different once the 
train has gone through the St. Gotthard tunnel, or 
the car over the high mountain pass—^language, 
physical features, vegetation, people, manners and 
food. The St. Gotthard is the classic route by which 
to approach the Ticino and Italy, but there are also 
the Bernina and Simplon Passes. The Simplon 
journey is attractive because one passes through 
the comparatively unspoilt Ccntovalli, the “District 
of a Hundred V^eys*’, which is partly in Switzer¬ 
land and partly in Italy. The hundred valleys 
diverge right and left from the main one, and 
perilously perched little villages succeed one another 
in rapid succession along its course. 

The Ticino has three chief towns. Lugano is a 
popular holiday centre. At night the curve of its 
bay, outlined by a million lights, is a lovely thing to 
see. By daylight, one of its most attractive features 
is the Via Nassa svith its dark, cool arcades. Outside 
the shops in these arcades stand baskets piled \vith 
gtuly-coloured fruits and vegetables. In the restaur¬ 
ants one can taste all the foods of Italy—minestrone, 
spaghetd, risotto, polenta, salami, and the red 
Nostrano and Bcrbera wines or scarlet Campari 
bitters. From Lugano it is not far to many lovely 
places along the and in the mountains. From 
the top of Monte Ceneroso there is a wonderful 
36 
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panorama of the Alpine peaks. Or for those with 
more sopJiisticated tastes tlierc is a trip across the 
lake to Campione with its large and prosperous 
casino. 

Locarno is tlie rival of Lugano for the tourist 
traffic of the Ticino. It lies at the end of Lago 
Maggiorc. It is not so picturesque as Lugano, but 
it has a beautiful monastery perched liigh above the 
deep-blue lake, commanding, from its wooded rock, 
t})e whole city and the trindjng river. 

In 1925 the totvn was the scat of that memorable 
conference wWch was supposed to bring lasting 
peace to Europe. Mussolini and Austen Chamber- 
lain were leading figures at tliat meeting. Not far 
away is Ascona, wliich used to be a quiet fishing 
village, but which lias become a favourite haunt of 
authors, artists and composers in search of peace, 
the sun, and inspiration. Another rillage nearby is 
Brissago, which has become a household word in 
Switzerland. The long tliin cheroots Uiat every 
Stviss seems to smoke arc called "brissago", from 
the factory in this x^llagc which cures and rolls tlie 
tobacco grown in the Tidno. 

Bellinzona is in fact the capital of the Ticino, 
though it is not so well known outside Switzerland 
.as Lugano and Locarno. In the si.xth century it 
was one of Italy’s buhvarks against the barbarian 
warriors from the north. It is the starting point of 
three of the Alpine highways—tiic Lukmanier Pass, 
the San Bcniadino Pas, and the St. Gotthard. The 
three castles wliich loom over the town were at one 
lime the keys to the descent into Lombardy. Their 
medieval walls and towers frown down at the 
modern bustle of Bellinzona. 
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The best times to vi»t the Ticino are the spring 
and the autumn. October is particularly pleasant, 
when the grape har\*est is being gathered in. The 
rincs, thick with their purple bunches, are supported 
on little stone pillars instead of the wooden posts 
common in most ^vine-g^o^ving districts. Tlie floors 
of the valle)’s are thick fallen chestnuts, I)'ing 
in heaps under the trees which clothe the southern 
foothills of the Alps. At this time it becomes pleasant 
to make trips to the nearby lov^ns of Lombardy, 
which have glowed Ukc ovens all tirrough the 
summer. Milan wiili its great white marble cathe¬ 
dral is within easy reach. So is Como on its lo\’el)‘ 
lake just across the S\riss-Italian border. Venice 
on one of the coasts of Italy, and Genoa on the other, 
are not so very far aw-ay. 

Everywhere in the Ticino one sees the typical 
Italian campanile (bcU-tower) rising above the 
diurchcs. Except for the cver-watchful Customs 
men, it is hard to tell where one has crossed the 
frontier, so alikcarethesccncr^’, the architecture and 
the culture of Ticino and Nor^cm Italy. These tivo 
share a common heritage, which in no w’ay impairs 
the lo>'alt>' of the Ticinrsc to their fellow' countrymen 
on the otlier side oF the Alps. 










vm 

LUCERNE—THE HOLIDAY TOW 

The hardened traveller ij apt to scofT at the “fort¬ 
night in lovely Lucerne”, but, as with every other 
jwpular place, there is excellent reason for its 
popularit)*. No other centre provides so much 
glorious scenery, or the opportunity to visit so many 
memorable places. 

Tlic to\'m is not large, but is well placed on its 
st.ar-shaped lake, called by the Swiss the “Lake of 
the Four Forest Cv-intons”. It is built on botli sides 
of the river Reuss which is spanned by roofed-in 
\\’oodcn bridges decorated with painted panels 
overhead. Behind the town is the mass of Afount 
Pihttus, opposite are the ridges of the Rigi. Some 
people say that the mountain takes its name from 
Pontius Pilate. The legend goes tliat his body was 
rejected by the Tiber and the Rh6nc, and came to 
rest at last in a tani high up on Uiis mountain. His 
spectre haunted the mountain until the sixteenth 
century, when a priest from Lucerne defied it and 
broke its ndl power by throwing stones into the 
tarn. Others dcriv'c the name less romantically 
from thel^atin irord Pileatui, whiclj means “capped” 
and refers to the clouds that generally rest on the 
summit. 

However it got its name, it is well worth a 
journey in the little train \vhicb climbs to the 
summit, although the view from the Rigi on the 
other side of the lake is wider and grander. Here 
again one may be transported in an electric train, 
or one can tvalk up, accompanied by the ghost 
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of Mark Twain, ^vhose adventures should be read 
by ever>' \nsitor to the Rigi- 

From most vantage points there is a fine, semi¬ 
circular panorama, but from the Rigi one can see 
all round, and the sight of the flatter country to the 
north is nearly as impressive as that of the great 
snow peaks to the south. 

Another short trip from Lucerne is the Burgen- 
stock, to which one goes by boat. This precipitous 
rock has several large hotels perched on its summit, 
and from them it appears that one could easily 
toss a pebble into the blue water that shimmers in 
the heat apparently directly below. Lucerne is the 
starling point for another route—over the Brunig 
Pass to Brienz and Interlaken. TTiis is a low pass 
compared >vith the great ones further south, but the 
road skirts some pleasant lakes, and Nvinds gently up 
through fir woods and pastures doited with farm¬ 
houses and chalets. 

Perhaps the loveliest excursion from Lucerne for 
a summer’s day is the following, which is long, 
but gives the visitor a wonderful glimpse of many 
kinds of scenery through a range of more than 5000 
feet in height, all \vithin easy reach of his base at 
Lucerne. 

The first stage is across the lake by boat to Stans- 
stad. From there a Utdc train meanders up the 
narrow' valley to Engclbcrg. The next three stages 
arc in three different tj’pes of mountain railw'ay—a 
funicular to the alp above the town, a small, swing¬ 
ing car on stout wire cables bridging the gap to 
Trubsee at the foot of the sno%v-domc of the Titlis, 
^vhich has been called the "King of the Little 
Mountains", and finally a chair-lift which takes 
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one, legs dangling in the air, to the top of tlic Joch 
Pass at a height of seven thousand feet. From this 
point there is an easy walk down to the Engsticn 
A!p, and a short one up to the lake at Frutt, whose 
banks in the summer are blue with gentians. 
Another cable-car runs down into the Mclcluhal, 
a post-auto from tlicre dotvn the valley to Sarnen, 
and the train goes back to Lucerne. Not the least 
interesting part of the trip is the experience of riding 
in a Swiss cahle-car, whicii covers in a few minutes 
thousands of feet of height which would take all day 
on foot. 

^Vith a car, distance bang no object, a fascinating 
day’s drive from Lucerne is a visit to Vaduz, the 
capital of the little principality of Liechtenstein on 
the Swiss-Austrian border. This tiny state is quite 
independent, but it has a customs union with 
Sirttzerland, and uses Swiss currency. It coven 
only swt>'-onc square miles {or a rectangle ten miles 
long and six miles wide), and looks exactly like the 
stage-setting for “Tlic Prisoner of Zenda”. The 
Prince’s castle with its gay turrets makes a lovely 
picture against the background of hills. 

In the ttventies of this century the reigmng 
Princ^ Johann II, came near to setting up a record. 
In 1928 he celebrated tlie seventieth year of lus 
reign, seven years more than Qiiccn Victoria. But 
he died the same year, still three yean short of the 
seventy-three years rdgn of Louis XIV of France. 

The capital of Ueebtenstein is a cheerful little 
place, which docs a brisk trade in postage stamps 
for collectors. 

Apart from its excellence as a centre for excursions, 
there is much to be seen and done in Lucerne itself. 
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The town dates from the eighth centur>% when some 
monks founded a monastery in honour of St. Ledger, 
and despite its innumerable vast hoteb Lucerne has 
not lost all traces of the past. Its bridges and 
turrets are lovely, seen from the lake against a 
circle of hills. 

The Lion of Lucerne is well worth a \'isit. This 
figure is hewn out of sandstone, twenty-dght feet in 
length, after a model by a Danish sculptor. The 
dying lion, pierced by a pike, is a memorial to the 
Swiss Guards who were killed by the mob during 
their heroic defence of the Tuilerics during the 
French Revolution. If the Swiss arc sometimes 
taunted for sending their youths to fight the battles 
of other countries under a mercenary s>’stem, they 
can proudly point to this action, and to many like it, 
to prove the courage and loyalty Nviih which they 
discharged their contracts. 

Next to the Lion monument is the Gladcr Garden, 
^vhich contains remarkable pits and cauldrons 
rounded and polished by ice in the distant ages when 
a great glacier flowed in one stream across what is 
now the Lake of Lucerne. There is also a building 
called the Alpineum here, in which in a few minutes 
one can sec panoramas of the ranges of Mont Blanc 
and the Jungfrau and also the vie^^•s from the Rigi 
and Pilatus. 

Down by the lake is a villa where Richard ^Vag- 
ner lived for many years, and in ^vhich he composed 
many of his best operas, some of which are given in 
the town*s music festival, held every summer. 

Anyone ^vho visits Lucerne in the ^vintcr is 
astonished to find how a lively, bustling, crow’ded 
towm can relapse into a sleep so deep that it seems 
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as if it would never rcaH’alccn. From Noi’cmber to 
March Lucerne is a city of the dead. It hibernates 
like a squirrel to gather fresh strength for the coming 
spring and summer. Gone arc the crowds of 
holiday makers who throng the quays in Ute warm 
summer evenings. The lakeside cafes have furled 
their striped a\vTungs and stacked a\vay their gaily 
painted chairs. The paddle-steamers arc lashed 
stoutly to the jetty, safe from the autumn gales 
whicli sweep the lake. Tlic hotels close their 
shutters and the townsfolk hasten to fit the double 
windovis, svithout which fesv Swiss houses face the 
rigours of the winter months. Mount Pilatus puts 
on Ills .cap of clouds, and the Lake of the Four 
Forest Cantons is given over to the mist and the 
seagulls. 



IX 

THE SWISS NATIONAL PARK. 

In .909 the Striss ttulhoriua had the 
orrounding a National Res^o m "S 

and most beautiful parts of *e Engad.ne of wHch 
the vallqs of Cluoaa and M.nger form 
Visitors are svelcome, but they have 1 “ o^^ 
stiiet latvs. They must i«P„ 
and must not harm any of the tots or 
plants. ,\nimals of all sorts (lounsh m th« remot 

region-deer, chamois, ibea, marmots, martens and 

foxes. Blackcock and white grouse live m their 
natural wild haunts. sMl the conifers ^ here, 
including fine Scotch fits, larches and cembra pma. 
It is forbidden to root up a plant or c\xn to pick a 
single flower, , . . p ^ j. 

In most years the best ume to visit the Park is 
Tune, though even then one may be turned bacK oy 
a heavy snow storm, for it lies among the g 
mountain passes, and snow is possible on any o 
three hundred and sL\ty-fivc days of the y^- 
in Tunc the floivers arc at their best, and for man) 
people a visit to Switzerland is ivorth while lor 
the floivers alone. Even those ivho have only c 
vaguest idea of thdr names and varieties canno 
help being moved and delighted by the floisers 
of Ac Alpine cantons. . , 

The blue bell-shaped gentians, most tyTHcal o 
mountain flowers, crowd round the little strea^ 
and pools in June. They look their best when th^ 
come pushing up through the retreating snow, ha 
upon the heels of the spring crocus. This is the time. 
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\vhcn the grass, directly after the melting of its thick 
blanket of snow, still looks bro^vn and crushed. 
LilUc bine sciUas, ycllosv violets, sweet-smelling 
cyclamen flourish like the dandelions and daisies of 
our nortlicrn fields. Perhaps the most characteristic 
of all the Swiss fio^v’cts is the alpenrose, the wild, 
dwarf rhodoflcndron. It is as lovely as the hills it 
decorates and as tough as the mountain goats. Its 
crimson flowers paint the bleakest slopes, higher 
than almost any other plant will grow, where even 
the scrub pines have failed. A sprig of it carried 
Iiomc and kept in water will retain its freshness 
and its charm for many days. 

Tlie most romantic of tlie Alpine flowers, one that 
has become almost a legend, is the edelweiss, It is 
sometimes said that U grows only in crc\’iccs acces¬ 
sible to the hardiest mountaineer. Tlits is not quite 
true, but it is becoming truer with the passing of 
every year, for the edelweiss is so much sought after 
that it only stands a fair chance of life in places 
which arc difftcuU to reach. In the National Park, 
where it is protected, it grows in quantities, and you 
may tvalk upon a hill-top carpeted with the %’clvcty, 
while star-shaped blooms. 

Tlicn there arc the soldanclla, the saxifrages, the 
pinks and heaths and anemones, the sweet-scented 
daphne and all sorts of rrild orchids and lilies. In 
the National P.irk these grow in profusion, for 
they need fear no scythes to moiv them down for the 
wntcr hay. TIic flo^vcr-Im’cr in tlie Alps is particu¬ 
larly fortunate, because there is no strict time-limit 
to the blossoming of tlic mountain flowers. Their 
spring follows the line of the melting snow, right up 
the hills, until winter again closes do'vn on (hem. 
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When the grass is already cut in the valley meado\vs, 
the flowers on tlie snow line are just beginning to 
open. You may pick a gentian in April at a height 
of two thousand feet and you may find one like it 
in August five thousand feet higher. 

Almost every plant has its preference of soil, sun, 
shadow, grass or rocks- The Engadine in general 
and the National Park in particular provide suitable 
surroundings for many different varieties, which 
makes this district a paradise of flowers. For an 
exploration of the Park there are many centres. 
Schuls-Tarasp and Zuoz both have comfortable 
hotels, and there is a small one at II Fuom, right in 
the centre of this region. Santa Maria, where the 
Ofen Pass joins the start of the stecply-ivinding 
Umbrail Pass into Italy, also offers a good base for 
excursions in this lovely, unspoilt district. ^Vhich• 
ever way one comes to the Park the journey is 
attractive, but perhaps the best is from the south. 
By that approach one enjoys the pleasure of meeting 
the keen, scented Alpine air as one climbs up from 
the hot and dusty plains of Italy. 



X 

SCHOOLS AND UNIVERSITIES 

In Switzerland it has long been a tradition that the 
sons of the rich and the sons of the poor all go to 
the State schools, though of course there are a few 
privately-owned schools as well, as in c\’cry country. 
Nearly all Swiss cliildrcn go to day-schools, and this 
raises problems in the Alpine districts where villages 
arc small and houses scattered. 

Tlic State schools of Svritzcrland arc admirably 
organized and equipped, as one would expect in 
the country of Pcstalozzi, who did so much to reform 
education all over Europe in the early years of the 
nineteenth century. He advocated many things 
which, since his teaching, we have come to take for 
granted as part of education—the sjTnpathctic re* 
lationsliip between teacher and pupil, the develop¬ 
ment of observation anti the training of the whole 
person, not only of the intellect. 

S\viss children start school when they arc six or 
seven years old, and change to a secondary school at 
the age of twelve. At thcsccondary school, German- 
spealdng Swiss children start learning French, and 
French-speaking learn German. In the next year 
they begin a second language, either Italian or 
English. 

They do not play so many games as English or 
American children, but tlierc arc certain “school- 
weeks” both in the summer and winter, during 
which teachers and children go into the mountains 
and enjoy walking, climbing, or winter sports. 
Normallj', school begins at sc^'cn o’clock in the 
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summer montte, 'the working 

although there IS a lo^ ,o. 

hours are much long „rticularly in the Valais, 

In the Alpine L most of the 

education faces have mo homes, 

high !^cy reSain in the lower part of 

sometimes three, i ncy_ hen the children get 

the valley during the ‘X the summer 

about six months ® goats make 

approaches the r “ tures, where they live 

their way up to P months the 
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children are needed ^ up. The 

the haymaking, so communi- 

tcachcr e and move up or down 

Ues have a ^e sSson, working in 

according to needs ^ . months many 

the schools as well. education among 

It is hard to make toed rute for enuc 

people who live such wandc g eholars and 
Sie schoolmaster migrato svi* Im seho^.^^^_^ 
their families, and m these ' the periods of 

continue the school. *■* , ,u fu the seasons, 

the school year have to be “ “e been tried, 

and summer lessons in the op ^ hours 
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of schooUng are suited to the ’ y „ return 
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to their homes at midday they ar p 
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SCHOOtS AffO OKIVERSITIES -JO 

Wicn c%'cn a (Jail)'journey m out of tJjc question 
OMtig to distance, the children arc lodged in the 
NiUagcs, and in some places tlic school has beds and 
boarding space for use in very bad weather. The 
children arc provided with skis, since skiing or 
toboganuing arc the normal mctliods of transport 
in these villages in the winter months. According 
to a law whidi came into force in JpjB, every 
village or hamlet which cm muster ten children 
of school age is obliged to open a class. Permission 
is sometimes given for a class to be opened for less 
tJian ten pupils, but usually when tliere are so 
few they arc sent to sdiool m a neighbouring village 
by the postal autocar, which takes the place of the 
raihsay in the more remote vallos. It must be an 
exciting and cheerful life In which for montJis one 
goes to school on skis over the crisp sunlit snow, 
satchel slung on one’s back. 

As in so many other things, education is a matter 
for each separate cinion, vrith the result that 
methods and text-books vary greatly from place to 
place. Tlic universities also come under cantonal 
authority. Tlicrc arc seven of them. Tlirec arc in 
German Suitxcrland—Basel, ZiJrich and Bern. 
Tlirec arc in French Switzerland—Geneva, Lau¬ 
sanne ami NcuchSlcl. The seventh is the Roman 
CaiholicUniversity of Fribourg, which lies very near 
the language line. Tlierc is no university in the 
Ticino. Students from tills canton eithergo north to 
ZQrich or south to one of the Italian universities. 
TTicrc arc also two high schools of university rank, 
the Federal Polytechnic in ZQrich and the School of 
Economics at St. GalJen. The Swiss thus have a 
university for every half million people, while Great 
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Britain at present has a university for every three 
million. The cantons which support universities can 
organize them exactly as they please, but as a matter 
of fact they agree very closely, and the Council of 
University Rectors meets regularly to settle common 
problems. In all academic matters the universities 
enjoy the greatest freedom, and the different fac« 
ulties draw up their own regulations Mthout 
interference from the cantonal authorities. The 
Swiss universities very sensibly run a joint ofBce 
in Zurich, where all information can be obtained 
at short notice, about terms, fees, scholarships, 
sports, games, lodgings and all the details ^rhich 
either Swiss or foreign students might want to 
know. 

As wrll as (heir regular terms, most Swiss um- 
vcrsitics organize annual counes which combine a 
holiday wth a certain amoimt of study. They arc 
generally held in July and August, and they attract 
students from all over the world. The British and 
American contingents are usually particularly strong. 
At these schools the problems of the day arc reviewed 
and debated, and plenty of time is allotted for sight¬ 
seeing as well. The summer schools usually start 
their courses in a big to\vn, and then move for the 
last week to the mountains or the lakeside. Their 
popularity grows every year. 

All the universities have special features. Zurich 
is by far the largest, tvith three thousand students. 
It was the first university in Europe to open its doors 
to women. Neuch&tcl is the smallest, with some 
four hundred and fifty students, but many people 
would put it very high in the list, both for the 
c-xccllence of its French studies and the charm of 
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Its surroundings near the wne-eJad slopes of Its 
sunny lake. 

Geneva University grew from the academy which 
vrss dominated by Calvin’s teaching; it also has the 
distinction of having the oldest school of dentistry’ 
in Curopc. The university lias the liberal air which 
you would expect in a city which gave shelter and 
sanctuary to so many who were persecuted and 
exiled from their own countries for holding un¬ 
orthodox vicivs in earlier tla)s. Uascl has by far tlic 
oldest university in Switzerland. It tvas founded in 
1460 by Pope Pius II and moved into new buildings 
in 1939, where it carries on the humanist tradidorj 
of Erasmus. It has also, of recent years, given to 
Europe some outstanding scientists, whose researches 
have done much to combat diseases and sunrring 
in war and peace. 

UTiafcver (he age or (he youth of a Sutss uni¬ 
versity, Uic visitor is at once impressed by the lively 
and vital air whicli pcr\-ades it. There are very' few 
drones in a country which only gives its rc^\•ard3 iri 
return for unremitting labour. 



CRADLE OF FAMOUS RIVERS 

Foim of the great rivets of Switzerland 
together in mountains above the St Got*ard F^, 
and then flow away to eaeh of the pomts of Ae 
coropass-the Rhone to the west. ^c_^ne o the 
east, the Reuss to the north and the Tinno to the 
south. The Rhine does not flow east tough aU le 
eourse. It makes a huge semeireuto > 0 °? 
flows westwards through northern Switzcrlan ( 

forms the northern Swiss frontier for 

and the Reuss, which started off in qmte a dittercnt 

direction, is in fact one of its tributan«. 

The Rh6ne starts as a tiny tricUe from a gre^ 
Blader high up in the mountains. It runs dovm 
through wild and lonely scenery', passing n® 
towns but many little \illages dotted along 
One of these is Niedenx’ald, the birthplace ofOtt^ 
Ritz. One can stop there and drink vnnt in me 
Restaurant Ritz, but not at aU in the st^ ol tnc 
luxurious Ritz hotels of Paris or London! The story 
of the young peasant Ritz, who set out from his tmy 
Valms village to set a new standard for hotel-keepmg 
in the greatest cities of the world, is a romantic one, 
as are all stories of people who rise from obscurity 
to fame and fortune. 

A little further on the Rhone changes ite charac 
completely. It is no longer a mountain river. ' i 
a new and stately dignity, as if it had just ^oivn up, 
it flows placidly along the floor of a wde valley 
which traps all the sun that shines, and provide 
fruit for the shops of Switzerland. Fields of straw- 
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berries, orchards of apricots, stretch on cither side 
of the pleasant river. It passes two ancient towns, 
Briguc and Martigny. Briguc is tlie starting point 
of one great Alpine highway, the Simplon Pass, and 
Martigny of another, the Great St. Bernard Pass. 
Tlie importance of these passes has been knosvn for 
many centuries—Martigny has the remains of a 
Roman stronghold. 'Hie river turns north and soon 
afterwards passes St. Maurice, a little town named 
after the leader of the Theban Legion, who was 
killed \vjth all his men by order of the Roman 
Emperor for refusing to fight against his fcllow- 
Ghi^tians of Gaul. 

Now tJie Rhfine plunges into the ^vaters of Lac 
Leman at Montreu.x, witliin sight of the romandc 
and gloomy castle of Chlllon. Cliillon is one of the 
best-preserved medieval strongholds in Europe. It 
stands on a small island of rock at the edge of the 
lake, an ideal position, and it has all the features 
of the best castles of story-book and legend—dra^v- 
bridge, turrets, dungeons, a sinister torture-chamber 
with a pillar in the middle to which victims were 
tied. B)'ron, inspired by tliis grimly beautiful place, 
wrote a poem about Boniswd, a Genevese patriot 
who resisted the Dukes of Savoy and was imprisoned 
there. Bonivard was a real person, but actually he 
was imprisoned for political reasons, and not, as 
Byron made out, as the victim of religious per¬ 
secution. 

Chillon stands out strikingly against the blue 
waters of the lake and the dark mass of the mountains 
of Savoy. It is not surpriang that its picture is to be 
found on a multitude of Swiss clocks and wood- 
carvings and boxes of chocolates. It is rare indeed 
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for a tourist to leave Switzerland without a picture 
ofChillon somewhere among his or her souvenirs. 

At the other end of the lake the Rhone reappe^, 
hurrv-ing past die chain ofliltle islands m th= -mds; 
ofits stream, “the blue rushing of the arrowy Rhone 
as Byron described it. and then sivirls away mto 
France, for it still has a long journey to the Medi¬ 
terranean Sea. n,.i-t. 

The Rhine ends its life as a German and Unwn 
river, flowing into the cold water of the North bea. 
No one would guess this to look at its early coi^e, 
for it begins eastwards from the Oberalp region, 
collecting other litdc mountain streams as it goes, 
until it becomes a broad and stately river. It p:^« 
Chur, the capital of the Grisons, then on to Bad 
Ragaz among its vineyards, home of some 01 m 
best Swiss wines. Ragaz is one of the most 
of the Swiss spas; the Tamina river comes 
into the Rhine through the dark gorge w-here the 
hot springs rise. One can still see the potholes where 
the victims of the Inquisition used to h^athed i 
the hope of heaUng their racked Umbs. There usM 
to be no approach to the springs from the entran 
of the gorge, so the padents were let down Ito s^ 
of potatoes on ropes from the top of the cun. 
chasm is dark and mysterious, and has not chMge 
since the Middle Ages when the famous doctor 
Paracelsus described the scene. , 

From Ragaz the Rhine skirts Liechtenstein, Bow¬ 
ing north now, and at the Lake of Constance it turns 
west until it leaves Switzerland at Basel. For mos 
of the ^vay after Lake Constance the Rhme fonm 
the boundary between Germany and Switzer an , 
but there is one Svkdss canton, Shaffliausen, " 
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across at lightning speed, but he stopped long 
enough first to tell them exactly what he thought of 
their resting-place! 

The competent mountaineer must be equally sure 
on rock, snow, or ice. The management of tlie rope 
on rock and the use of the axe on ice both demand 
much practice, and the whole training of the 
moimtain climber is a bard one. But the reu'ards 
are great. The views from the summits of the high 
peaks on cloudless days arc possessions never to be 
lost, and the sense of achievement b a superb reward 
for an arduous day’s work. 

In 1O65 Edward WhjTnper, who is still to mount¬ 
aineering what W. G. Grace is to cricket, tint 
climbed the Matterhorn, which had long seemed to 
be inaccessible. He took with him three other 
Englishmen and three guides. His triumph was 
marred by a disaster during the descent of the peak, 
when four of his party of seven fell near the Shoulder 
of the mountmn, and plunged down to instant death 
on the gladcr below. This disaster was due to a 
faulty rope, and to die error of taking one inc.xperi- 
enced man on a climb for which he \'ras not fitted. 

Zermatt, wlilch stands at the foot of the Matter¬ 
horn, is one of the finest centres for mountaineers, 
because it is ringed by the great peaks. A small 
railway runs up to more than ten thousand feet to 
the Gomergrat, from which the mountains and 
glaciers can be seen spread out in a wide arc, topped 
by the huge mass of Monte Rosa which divides this 
valley from Italy. It was from Zermatt also that 
another Englishman, Mummwy, set out to make the 
first ascent of the north-west ridge of the Matterhorn 
which includes the vast overhang known as the Nose 
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of Zmutt. Mummery brought rock-climbing to a 
new perfection and showed the way for the amazing 
feats of gymnastics which some modem climbers 
have achieved. 

These and many other climbers, amateur and 
professional, Swiss and foreign, have all at one time 
or another sat on the long low wall opposite the 
Monte Rosa Hotel, which is the rendezvous for 
mountaineers from all over the ivorld. Feiv men 
have earned their entry into the English Alpine 
Club without some conquests among the giant 
summits above these valleys, ivhich form the best 
known of all the climbing districts in the world. 

The Bernese Oberland attracts many people 
every year. It is easily accessible, strikingly beauti¬ 
ful, and the Jungfraujoch railway carries the visitor 
to a level of more than eleven thousand feet, or two 
miles above sea level, through the most astonishing 
series of rock tunnels. The climber ivho has only a 
short holiday can thus quickly get up into the glacier 
ivorld, but one has to be a little careful about 
acclimatization on thb steep and sudden journey. 
Grindelwald is the main centre of this region. 

Another favourite district is the Engadine, and 
the best centre for climbing there is Pontresina, set 
in a high valley which leads over the mountains to 
Italy. To the ivest of this lies the Val Bregaglia, 
where the mountains are not so high as in the great 
ranges, but offer climbs of terrifying steepness, 
where the strength and agility of the gymnast must 
be added to the skill of the mountaineer. 

For those who enjoy solitude, there is no better 
climbing resort than AroUa. The railway goes no 
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t^venty-fivc miles a^vay. From this point the post¬ 
auto mounts for twenty miles up the na^^o^v Val 
d’Hcrens. The last three hours must be done on 
foot or mule-back. Arolla lies at the head of a liigh 
valley, with the mass of Mont Collon framed in the 
sky above. 

The sport of mountaineering has given birth to 
a considerable literature. The classic among moun¬ 
tain books b still Edward Whymper’s “Scrambles 
Among ilic Alps”, and among EngUsh writers 
R. L. G. Indng, Arnold Lunn and F. S. Smythe 
havewritten admirable books, while the Continental 
ones are too numerous to quote. Smythe w-as also a 
celebrated photographer of mountains in their ever 
chan^g moods. 

To climb a mountain the party usually leaves the 
hotel in the valley during the late afternoon. They 
make their way slowly up to the mountain hut, 
a building of wood and rough-hewn stone. After 
an early supper the climbers go to their bunks at 
about eight o’clock because the start is timed for two 
in the morning, by the light of a lantern. The hut 
b built on a spur near the foot of the peak, about 
nine thousand feet up, so, if the mountain b one of 
the real Alpine giants, there is about another five 
thousand to go. So far it has been stilT walking, but 
now the real struggle >vith rock and ice and sno^v 
lies ahead. 

The ideal number for a climbing party b three; 
four is a clumsy number on a rope, and two docs not 
allow quite enough margin incase of accident. One 
man can hardly hold another on a rope in the event 
of a serious fall, but two should be able to do so. 
Often the day begins with a long trudge over a 
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glacier, where the leader has to prod cautiously 
with ice>axc to see that the snow-bridges over the 
crevasses are firm enough to support the weight of 
a man laden with a rucksack. This is bitterly cold 
^vork, with the icy dawn-wind blowing, and thick 
boots and warm clothes are essential. After that 
comes the rock climbing. The best man leads going 
up, and coming do\vn he comes last, to act as an 
anchor. He must be very safe and sure, because the 
rope which gives protection to his companions 
obviously gives little to him. If the second man slips, 
the leader checks him on the taut rope; if the leader 
slips, he falls. 

On any difficult pitch only one man must move at 
a time, so that the other two may be firmly Jbeed and 
be ready to check any slip by belaying the rope over 
a spike of rock. Perhaps there is an ice-ridge on the 
climb. In this case the leader has to cut steps ^Nith 
lus axe; this is very' skilled wT»rk, for they must be 
firmly cut to prevent slipping, and yet quickly done 
so that the other members of the party do not get too 
cold standing in their steps while the little chips of 
ice tinkle past them from the leader’s axe. Often on 
these climbs the mountmneer has, his face burnt by 
the hot sun, wHle his feet are freezing in the snow 
and ice. 

An expert party has little to fear from slips on any 
of the usual climbs. The t\vo hazards which may 
overtake even the most experienced are sudden 
changes of weather and stones falling from above. 
A favourite peak, at the height of the season, suffers 
badly in the second respect. I have been on the 
Matterhorn in the first we A of July when we tra¬ 
versed the peak and never saw another person all 
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Like tlie other Alpine rivers, the first part of its 
course is a steep and tumultuous one, through 
ratlier grim and lonely sccncr>'* then it broadens out 
among the fertile fields of maize and tobacco, and 
flows into Lago Maggiore not far from Locarno. 
When it leaves the lake at the other end it is an 
Italian river, on its way south to join the Po and 
w'ater the fertile plain of Lombardy. 

These are the main rivers of Switzerland, from 
which it derives so much of its prosperity in the 
shape of unlimited electric power for its great 
industries and for the daily life of its people—power 
which is sometimes called the “white coal” of 
Switzerland. But to many people the small lull 
streams, tumbling in white foam over their rocks, 
rushing in spate from the meldng snow and ice of 
the glacier regions above, are far more attractive 
than the dignified wide waters of the lower lands. 

Each traveller has his favourite among these little 
rivers. Many will remember the infant Inn wliich 
links together the lakes of the Engadine, on its way 
to fame in Austria and beyond; or die icy Visp, 
winch springs from the foot of the Matterhorn, and 
plunges down to meet the Rhone on the floor of the 
Valais; or the Simme and the Kander which flow 
do^vn to the Lake of Thun; and those who have 
walked in the quiet, monastic \’alley of Engelberg 
will not wish this chapter to end wthout some 
mention of that tempestuous little river which is sure 
of first place in any index, the Aa. 
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MOUNTAINS AND CLIMBERS 

TirERE is a >vidcsprcad stor>‘ tlut the British inven¬ 
ted mountaineering and then taught ilic Stviss. 
They did indeed make this sport popular, and 
British names arc found cvcry'whcrc among diose 
who have made the first ascents ofdilficuJt peaks; 
but tijc Swiss themselves Iwvc alt^-ays had a love of 
llicir mountains and an intimate knowledge of them, 
and it was a Smss monk. Father Placidus a Spcscha, 
born in the middle of the eighteenth century, who 
iiM the best claim to be called the first man who 
climbed mountains as a pastime. Before Uiis time 
the Idgh mountain passes had been climbed, but for 
se\'crely practical reasons. Some of them were on 
the highways between Italy.and Gaul, as we know 
from the Roman coins tvhich iiavc been found on 
them, but in those early days t>jc climbing of a 
mountain peak for pleasure would have been con¬ 
sidered a very >vild and pointless prank. 

Mountaineering is of course not the same as 
skiing, wliicli is the favourite winter sport, although 
in recent years people ha\x begun to combine the 
two by making long ski-tours in the spring, a pas¬ 
time, called ski-mountaineering, tvhich provides 
sometliing of tlie best of both worlds. 

The mountmneer in the true sense of the word 
has liis season between July and September. His 
weapons arc the rope and the ice-axe, and he serves 
a long apprcnticesfup to the best guides before he 
considers liimself fit to climb unguided, or to lead a 
parly. Tiic Alpine guides arc as fine a race as one 
57 
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can find any’^vberc, strong»lo>^l, tireless men, experts 
in climbing and in predicting the difilcult mountain 
weather. Tins knowledge is essential in a country 
where an easy climb may be turned into a perilous 
one by a qui^ change in the wcatlicr. In a matter 
of moments a sudden storm may blow up and cover 
the sunny rocks trith a ftim of hail and snow ivJjicli 
hardens into ice. Thunder-storms, too, arc danger¬ 
ous on high ridges, when electric discharges hum 
and crackle all round, and the steel-head of the ice- 
axe acts as a lightning conductor. A good guide will 
be able to predict these storms, and hurry his party 
to a place of safety, whereas a novice might be 
caught by them before he could read the weather- 
signs. 

Hie tradition of guiding Is often handed dowm in 
tile same families from father to son, though recently 
many young men have been leaving the valleys and 
finding other work. Tlic currency restrictions in 
modern Europe have been making it harder and 
harder for visitors to employ guides, whereas until 
lately they did so as a matter of course. Because of 
this, the great sport of mountaineering is sometimes 
blamed, because accidents among beginners are be¬ 
coming more Jrequent, accidents >vhi^ would never 
have happened under first-class guides. 

If a guide is injured, it is almost always from a 
stone-fall, which is an unlucky chance, and ev'en 
against these they can protect themselves and their 
clients, For they know very well where these falb are 
likely to happen, and insist on speed at any danger- 
point. I once saw two young <imbers eating their 
breakfast in the middle of a couloir vvhich is regu¬ 
larly swept by stone avalanches. My guide took me 
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One of the great attractions of a visit to tlie 
Engadinc is the long climb by road to cross die 
Julicr Pass, which rises to a height of more than 
eight thousand feet. The road is beautifully built 
in wide, easy curt’es, but in stormy weather it can 
quickly become a formidable ascent, even thougli 
tile surface is frequently cleared by snowplouglts, 
and all the cars use snow chains on their wheels. 

The ski day in the winto* docs not start so early 
as the mountaineer’s day in the summer. It is best 
to tvait until the sun rises. Then begins the task of 
getting oneself uphill to a reasonable height. There 
arc t%vo methods of doing tliis. One is to buy a book 
of tickets for the ski-lift, tie a cord round your 
waist, and let the electric engine tow you to the top. 
The second is to strap long strips of seal-skin under 
your skis and march up under your own steam. 
Both methods have their advantages and their sup> 
porters. By means of the slu-lift or the funicular, or 
the little swinging cable-car, one geu far more down- 
lull running, and can become quite a competent 
ski-runjicr in the course of a short holiday. By 
marching up on ski one gets good exercise in the 
best possible surroundings, and quickly becomes 
extremely tough and fit; one has the added advan¬ 
tage of starting the downhill run with muscles 
supple and limbs warm from the exertion, and is 
therefore 1^ liable to suffer fractures or torn 
tendons than the lazier people who ride up in the 
ski-lift, which can be a very chilly journey when 
the wind has an edge to it. 

Sometimes it is possible to combine both methods 
by riding on the ski-Uft to its terminus and then 
climbing into the mountains away from the crowd 
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whicli throngs the “nursery slopes” and the stan¬ 
dard runs. This makes a long day’s climbing, 
rewarded by some minutes of ^ve^-carned descent 
to the tea-time (leslipots of the village patisserie 
below, where cream and sugar and chocolate will 
soon restore the proper balance. The Swiss svinter 
sports holiday is a constant alternation of putting on 
weight in the tea-shops and taking it off on the 
snow-fields. The keen, frosty air puts an edge on 
appetite and pleasure which has to be experienced 
to be believed. Other ■winter sports, besides 
straightforward downhill ski-running are the slalom 
and the ski-jump. For the slalom the racer is 
required to thread his way downhill with serpentine 
turns through posts which arc set to test his powers 
of control. For the ski-jump the competitor careers 
down a steep slope and takes off, airborne, over the 
edge of a specially prepared ramp, landing many 
yards bclo^v. You have only to see this exciting 
spectacle to realise that it is a sport for experts only. 
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THE SWISS HOTEL 

The Swiss Hotel needs no introduction. Hotel- 
keeping all over the world is modelled on the Swiss 
pattern and is judged by Swiss standards. If a hotel 
in any country needs to be run with the maximum 
of smooth cfTiciency, the first move is always to 
instal a Swiss manager. 

Switzerland has a number of palace hotels, but 
its reputation docs not rest on these, for the expensive 
hotel is much the same anywhere, London, Paris, 
Rome, Zurich, or New York. But the standard of 
the modest hotel in Switzerland, in accommodadon 
and food, as well as in cheerful, willing service, is 
astonishingly high. In England, in a small hotel, 
one can usually be sure ofa clean room, but the food 
is often dull and lifeless. In France, the food is good 
and well cooked but the rooms are not so reliable. 
In Italy one may be lucky or unlucky, in food and 
rooms. But in Switzerland, in the sm^est hotel or 
gasihaus, one can be certain of spotless rooms and 
admirable food. Thdr only weakness is armchairs; 
one can travel through the length and breadth of 
Siritzerland, stopping at every hotel on the way, 
and be able to count the number of comfortable 
armchairs on tlic fingers of one band. 

Although the Swiss have won such fame as hotel¬ 
keepers, less than five per cent of the population are 
directly engaged in that trade. It is the excellence 
of the hotels rather than their numbers which has 
made them famous, and the ^eno^vn of certain great 
families like Ritz, and Bon, and Seiler, and Badrutt, 
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first in their otra country and then ail over 

There arc two celebrated scliools of hotel-Ucp g, 

one in Zurich and one in Lausanne, draw 

students from many conntnes. At 

branches of the profession are 

and there are also university courses deahng with 

"t STars of the century the * 

(“host’s table”) was a feature of the Swiss 

the guests used to meet at one table, usually hoR<> 

koelhaped, over which 

like a father over his family. Tlus bus tilmost 

appeared now, but there are a few old-fashimed 

mountain hotels where cUmbere hke beep p 

tradition of a communal* mess , and talk ove p 

and expedidons at the dinner table. ^ 

The “Stammtisch”, however, can be seen in ma y 
hotels and restaurants; this is a table rescued for a 
certain body of people-for instance, =<“den“ ^ 

university town-to serve as a sort of "“i 

These club-tables are always the scene of ammateo 
discussion on poUtics, art, Utcrature, sport-on an>- 
thing and evcrytliing. 

The food is nearly always good, but *e differ 
regions have different speciaUties. St. Ga en hM a 
type of sausage, AppenaeU has a sour-imlk cheKe, 
Glarus has a s^veet pear-cakc; Thurgau is noted 
its apples, Bern for its pastry, Zug for its cakes made 
\vitli cherry-liqueur, Grisons for a kind of meat n 
in the mountain ^ and cut in paper-thin ^ ^ ' 
The red and white wines of Switzerland are 
though not as noble as the vintages of France, 
the least extraordinary feature of Swiss catering are 
the station buffets, where the food is so exce en 
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day, ritijcr ascending the Smu ridge or descending 
the Italian one. Another day, in the mid-.Aiigust 
rush, I was on the mountain when rocks were 
clattering down all day from careless boots above, 
and my guide drily remarked that the chief danger 
was from slipping on the orange peel. 

To most people the mountains give double 
picasurewhen tbeyarequjct. On any Wg mountain 
one must aim to be at the summit by breakfast lime, 
so that the descent may be made by midday. After 
that the snow, which freezes every night, begins to 
melt in the hot sun, and becomes slushy and dis¬ 
agreeable, sometimes actually dangerous. Wien 
the conditioru arc good on the descent, the steep 
snow-slope wldch may have cost two hours of toil on 
the ascent often oHcrs a joyful "glissade". The 
climbers crouch down, push off, trail their tee-axes 
behind them like rudden, and glide down like 
chamois in a few moments of glorious coasting. 

One word of warning to all beginners. Do not 
hurry until you arc in perfect training. Tlie heart 
must be given time to accustom itself to the thin air. 
Too great speed brings on mountain sickness, which 
feels exactly like seasickness and is most unpleasant 
at a time svhen a big physical eflbrt is needed. The 
slower you go, witliin reason, the better you will feel 
at die end of a long day, and the better you will 
climb on the morrou', and the more you uill enjoy 
one of tlie finest sports in the world. 
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WINTER SPORTS 

No one who lives in a iisually snowless country 
can realize how much the summer and winter scenes 
vary in a land like Switzerland. In the high moun¬ 
tains the inhabitants begin to look hopefully at the 
sky in the middle of December. 

the snow come in dme for the Christmas 
visitors?” 

It nearly sJways does, and from then until the end 
of March the life of the village is painted in tliree 
colours only—white for the unbroken snow, blue 
for the cloudless sky, gold lor the sun and the wealth 
that begins to flow up from the lowland cides. 

Some of the earliest people to practise tvinter 
sports were the little colony of invahds 'vbo settled 
for the winters at Davos. The sports ■which are now 
so common in France Austria, Italy, Nonvay, and 
anywhere ^vherc there arc hills and snow, had their 
first vogue in Swtzerland, 

There is toboganning or lugeing. There is 
skating. There is curling for those who do not want 
to hurl themselves about too rapidly. There is racing 
on the skeleton bob for those who possess high 
courage and a sound life-insurance policy. Above 
all there is skiing, for many people most exhil¬ 
arating sport of all. It is one to be^n young, when 
headlong tumbles in the snow mean nothing to you. 
It is a sport to be ajjproached ^variIy by the not- 
so-young, because one can achieve extremely high 
speeds long before one has attained control. It is 
quite easy to reach thirty miles an hour, and the 
^4 
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experts travel considerably lastcr than that. But to 
stop, to twist and to turn is a very difierent matter 
and will cost you long wccls of practice. The skis 
arc slightly longer than your own height, and are 
very difiicult to steer. If there is a wide, open field 
with one tree in it, it is surprising how often one 
makes for the tree. 

Skis, tvhich are the instruments of pleasure for so 
many holiday-makers, arc now part of the ordinary 
winter equipment of a mountain dweller, who gains 
perfect control over them as a smaJ] child. Most ski 
racing in modem times is done on hard-beaten 
tracks known as “pistes”, and the bindings which 
fix the skis to the boots are very rigid, to give good 
control and quick turns. The beginner should, 
however, take care not to have bindings which are 
too rigid, because it b easy to fall and wrench an 
ankle or a knee, ^fany holida>'S have been spoilt in 
this sray on the fint day out. 

The “ski weekend” has become a feature of Swiss 
dty life, and the railways offer special fares to 
enable people in the lowlands to make a quick dash 
for the mountains when their offices shut at midday 
on Saturday. Almost all big to\viis have some 
resort witlun easy reach. Bern has its Obcrland. 
Genc\'a has the Jura and the French mountains just 
over the border. Lausanne iias the Valais Alps. 
Zurich has the Glarus group and the Orisons. 
Basel is the only city remote from the snows, but 
even that is only comparatively remote. No place 
in Switzerland can be far from the ski-slopes. 

Many men who work in these cities have small 
chalets during the svinter season, where tlicy go at 
weekends to join their fiunilics who spend whole 
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months there. The popular ski centres near the big 
towns are a remarkable sight on a fine Sunday. The 
slopes are black wlh people, and tlie funiculars 
and sJd*Iioiste shuttle to and fit) all day in order to 
give their passengers the maximum of dotvnhill run¬ 
ning. Families bring their provisions in ruck-sacks 
and eat them in the open. They can buy drinks at 
the inn which is nev'cr fiir distant from a ski-field. 

On such a day the upper slopes of the Rigi are well 
worth a visit. Hundreds of people come from 
Zurich by train and from Lucerne by boat, out of 
the cold grey mist of their lowland homes, and 
within a couple of hours they arc sitting in their 
shirt-sleeves looking dotvn on a' sea of fog and across 
it to the sharp peaks of the Engelberg mountains. 
The fashionable area for tvinter sports is stiff the 
Engadine, round St. Moritz. Here is the famous 
Cresta Run for skeleton bob racing. The track 
plunges do^vn the face of a steep lull, its surface a 
sheet of solid, blueish ice. Water is poured doivn it 
at lught, and frost makes it glassy smooth. There 
are turns where the highest skill is needed to avoid 
bang pitched headlong off the track. The racers 
ivear pads and crash-helmets and lie head-foremost 
on their small iron luges. The Cresta demands much 
courage, for it is not easy to avoid injur)' ifone shoots 
over the steep banking of the course. 

In this district the winter Olympic Games were 
held in 1948, in unusually bad weather, formally 
the climate of this lovely, high valley is more settled, 
its skies more blue, than anywhere else. Trices are 
high in this part of Swtzerland, but its prosperity 
has suffered in recent years, since most tourists have 
become equally poor. 
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tliat people actually go there to cat even when they 
arc not travelling! 

Beaudful furniture can be seen in many hotels, 
both large and small. Many of the hotel owners 
are collectors of antiques. Often in a hotel UNnng- 
room one can find one of the big porcelain stoves 
which used to warm every Swiss house. 

■ Tlie service is quick and good, the staff cheerful 
and helpful. The men working in mountain hotels 
often act as guides as well, and in this way a friendly 
and personal relationship is built up between them 
and their customen. 

The hotels often have to be bi*lingual, of course. 
One may have “Krone” painted on one wall and 
**de la Couronne” on another. In some districts 
near Italy they may be labelled “Auberge”, “Al- 
bergo" and “Gastliaus”. In spite of the high stan¬ 
dard of spoken English, the brochures and notices 
arc often full of funny phrases. Perhaps it b 
deliberate, to put the English t-isitor in a good 
humour and give him some good stories to tell at 
home. One hotel advertises its river which “en¬ 
hances the tonicity of the air”. Another, in a 
climbing district, implores its clients not to “cir¬ 
culate before six hours of the morning in boots 
of ascension”. A third puls a notice near the bell 
in the bedroom, “Strike once for the knave, twice 
for the maiden”. Another has a library consisting of 
“numerous up-to-date books, and many old ones 
bound in veal”. Perhaps the best of all is the hotel 
tvith the ivinding drive which prudently puts up a 
notice-board saying “Chaufieurs, ralcntissez!” and 
underneath, for rite speeding Briton, “Stokers, 
slacken!” 
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The great prosperity ofSwilzerJand basin oneway 
been hard on the Swiss hotel keepers. It has made 
Swiss money extremely expensive for foreign visitors, 
and has often caused them to turn to countries where 
holidays are cheaper. In the same ^vay, it has meant 
that Swiss people themselves can have cheaper 
holidays in other countries where the Swiss franc 
has a high value. Thus, for example, much of the 
%vinter sports traffic has been diverted to the Austrian 
Alps, and Swiss hotel keepers are among the many 
people who hope that a more uniform system of 
currency exchanges will be devised before long, so 
that artificial barriers do not keep people atvay from 
a country where holiday pleasures arc so varied. The 
Swiss hotel keeper has richly deserved his reputa* 
tion. His country has been called by a famous 
writer the “playground of Europe’*. What good 
would a playground be if the guest did not find in it 
the attractive rooms, the good cheer and the tvarm 
tvelcome wWch makes a Swiss holiday such a tonic 
for the body as well as a recreation for the spirit? 



XV 


CURIOSITIES AND CUSTOMS 

Like most mountainous countries where new ideas 
infiltrate slowly and old ones die hard, Switzerland 
has retained many curious customs from former 
times. 

In some of the lonelier valle)'s bread is still baked 
for the ^Hagers in a public oven. The women carry 
the dough, arranged on long planks, and the chil¬ 
dren bring armfuls and sledgcloads of wood. The 
bread must last until next baking day, which may be 
monilis later. Most mountain dwellers have for 
centuries been eating tlus sort of bread, staler than 
anything that we can imagine. The communal 
oven has a domed roofUkc an Igloo, and a pl.'ttrorm 
of stout wood above, supported on four wooden 
pillars. Until recently (there may still be a few left, 
in out-of-the-way places), one could sec in ilic 
chalets of poor peasants, tables with hollow? scooped 
in the wx>od, Uius neady doing away with the 
necessity for plates. 

Another interesting survival is the use ofgrotesquc 
masks wluch date from pagan limes. They are 
brought out at festinls, and arc used particularly 
to celebrate the coming of spring. In December 
there is more dressing up for the St- Nicholas season, 
which falls early in the month—December 6ih is 
the feast of St. Nicholas. Although Nicholas, or 
Klaus, is the same as our Santa Claus, in Switzer¬ 
land he not only brings gifts, but punishments as 
well. The Klaus spirits walk in procession, repre¬ 
senting die good saint. They wear white beards 
73 
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and flowing robes; in some places they have huge 
fretwork Iread-dresses, and in others transparent 
heads illuminated from inside by candles. They 
come to the children with bags full of nuts and 
apples in one hand, but a rod in the other, so that 
they can reward the good and punish the naughty. 
These customs, like so many others which were 
adopted and approved by the Church in very early 
times, arc not Christian in origin. They stretch 
back into the very beginning of history and ^verc 
originally connected with the worship of Wotan. 

Each canton keeps its traditional dress for high 
days and holida>-s, and many of them are very 
beautiful. They can best be seen at some meeting 
like the Jodel-Fcst, where choirs from the dificrent 
districts meet to compete lor prizes in the yodelling 
competitions. This kind of music, and that of the 
long Alpine Horn which is heard at t\WUgbt in the 
\'alle)*s, is the most t>pical of Swiss mountain music, 
although the towns also have a fondness for brass 
bands, and for all sorts of choral singing. 

In the canton of Valais can still be seen a method 
of irrigation ^vhich has ser^'cd for cenmiics to bring 
the fine fiifit and tvine of that region to perfection. 
The water is carried along the hillkdes, not in pipes, 
but in wooden troughs called ^‘bisses”. These 
troughs run for miles, often suspended acrcss the 
rock face. In the same canton the bams are raised 
high off the ground by four posts. Between the post 
and the floor of the bam a fiat round stone is placed. 
Tins keeps mice out of the bam because, nimble 
though the little creatures are, they cannot get round 
or over the stone. 

In the Engadinc and some other districts many of 
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the Jiouscs arc decorated by “sgraffittl”, svluch 
means “scratching". The houses arc painted in tsvo 
coloun, one over tlie other. Then die upper, light- 
coloured coat is scraped away to show the dark 
colour undcmcad), in beautiful patterns and de¬ 
signs. Occasionally the whole house is covered svith 
“sgralfitti”. Usually it is cinpJoyed only to decorate 
the doonvays and window frames. Sometimes the 
designs arc simple geometrical patterns, but somc- 
tima elaborate plant-pictures have been traced, 
and the effect is very lovely. “SgrafTitti" was 
probably introduced from Italy more than four 
hundred yean ago. 

Spain has its bull-fights, but Svritzerland h.is 
cow-fights—not against men but among the Jierds. 
In tlic spring, before the co\« mo\*c up to the higher 
grazing levels, there are serious bailies to decide 
which cow is to be queen and leader of the herd. It 
is the pc.i53nt’s greatest pride to own the cow which 
U the queen of the local herd. 

In the green canton of AppcnzcII one can find 
peasant life at its best. Tlic dialcts and farmhouses 
here arc distinctive, with their rows of liny windmvs. 
The primitive paintings of this region usually show 
farms and cattle scenes, such as Uic herds going up 
and dmvn to their pastures. In this canton there 
arc many quaint survivals from olden da)^, and one 
can for a space recapture the atmosphere of those 
good times before the craftsman \va3 routed by the 
machine. 
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WHITE CROSS AND RED CROSS 

Everywhere in SMtzeriand flies the White Cross 
on its red background. This is the flag of the 
country, proudly displayed not only over national 
buildings but over many private ones as ■well. To 
the outside world it has become a symbol of 
neutrality. 

Swiss neutrality dates from very early times. In 
1515 the confederates put up a desperate but un¬ 
successful fight against the French and Venetians at 
the battle of Marignano. This defeat ended their 
age of military strength, and ever since that dmc 
the Swiss have very sensibly appreciated that a 
small country situated across the main routes of 
Europe cannot afford to take up an aggressive 
attitude. 

Only twice has this neutrality been violated—once 
by Napoleon and then by the Allies opposing him. 
Since that time no invasions have been made into 
Swiss territory, but there were times during the 
Second World "War when it was in serious danger. 

It cannot be stressed too strongly that the neutral¬ 
ity of this small country is not merely a passive one. 
Fierce opposition would meet any invader. In 
times of European Avar the Swiss Army is organized 
on a full \var-time basis, and, for so peaceful a 
people, it is a most efficient and up-to-date army. 
Every S^v’iss citizen must do periods of military 
service from the beginning of the year in ^vhich he 
reaches the age of nveoty until the end of the year 
in which he reaches forty-eight Beyond that, in 
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ilie c^•cnt of mobnizaiion, he must do service in ilic 
auxiliary* forces up to the age ofsucty. 

The Swiss army is not a professional one. AH Its 
ranb, from private to colonel, arc held by men in 
d\il employment who arc only called up for short 
periods of training or in the event of mobiUzaiion. 
A General Commandcfin-Chicfis only appointed 
in the latter event—there have only bwn four 
generals in the last hundred years. I Ic needs a great 
deal of tact to vs-cld together the various racial ele¬ 
ments in the forces under his control. 

The Swiss laws do not allow a professional army, 
but the instructors, and the corps and divisional 
commanden arc professional soldiers who devote 
Uieir whole tlrne to it. There is also a special Air 
Force Corps, and a force in cliargc of the Sv»iss 
fortresses. Tliese, too, arc standing troops. 

If the Swiss army Jiad been called upon to resist 
aggression in either of the two World Wan, it would 
no doubt have provTd itselfwortJiy ofiu forelaihcrs. 
During the Middle Ages and birr, up to the 
eighteenth century, the Swiss mercenaries were out¬ 
standing soldiers. In those d.s)7 the profession of 
.anns was an honoumWc one in itself, and a soldier 
sold his sword or pile as reputably as the member of 
any otlicr profession who pul his talents to their 
proper use. Tlic Swiss pllccmen lumetl the tide of 
many b-ittles. AlmostcvcTycountr>’emp!o)-ed them. 
They fought for France, Austria, Spain and Iwly. 
Sometimes the Swiss merrenaries fought against 
each other. At the battle of Malpbquct two rrgi- 
incnii from Bern cut each other to pieces in a 
bayonet engagement. The Pap.il Guard of Swjsi 
soldiers is an inirresiing survives! both of the mer- 
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cenary system and of the high reputation of this 
people for courage. Though small in numbers the 
Papal Guard ranks as a regiment, and among the 
Catholic Swiss sendee in its ranks is eagerly sought. 

Until 1864 there had been no rules to mitigate 
the horrors of war, and it was a young S\viss, Henri 
Dunant, who first started the crusade for a more 
humane attitude towards the wounded, which ended 
in the Geneva Convention signed that year. Dunant 
happened to travel over the battlefield of Solferino 
in 1859 and was so moved by the sufferiflg of the 
wounded and dying that he promptly organized 
first-aid relief. He worked night and day at his self- 
appointed task, and afterwards wrote a book >vhich 
made a deep impression on the generous people of 
Geneva, u’herche lived. Hcwasappointedsecretary 
of a small council appointed in 1863 to look into the 
problems of this new work, and in the next year the 
Swiss Federal Council called a conference whicli 
ljud down the rules for Red Cross work. The symbol 
of the organization, a red cross on a white ground, 
was simply the flag of Switzerland reversed. 

It was agreed that field hospitals and their staffs 
should be given the protection of neutrality, and 
that the sick and ^vounded should receive treatment, 
whatever their nationality. The Red Cross was a 
^\’ork in ^vhich the generous spirit of the Suiss found 
eager expression. They were active in providing 
help in the Balkan War in 1912, and during the 
World War of 1914-18 the Red Cross services were 
extended to the relief of prisoners as well as the 
wounded. 

In the Second ^Vo^ld War the claims made on its 
activities were countless. One of the Red Cross 
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leaders actually made his svay into Japan at a time 
• when that country was obstinately refusing to co¬ 
operate with any international body. Many pris¬ 
oners svould have fared worse than they did had it 
not been for such firm action by the Red Cross. TIjc 
organization chartered ships to take supplies to 
dcN’ostatcd countries. Two of these sliips were 
fittingly named “Caritas” and “Henri Dunanl”. 
The fcx)d and medicines wluch they brought to starv¬ 
ing, war-scarred countries saved thousands of lii’cs 
at tluit critical lime. The end of llic Second 
World ^Var in igi5 increased the urgency and the 
volume of help needed in devastated Europe. 
From its headquarters in Geneva tlie Red Cross 
con tinned to send out help In ansu’cr to mrry appeal. 

Tlte Red Cross is an international body, yet the 
S^s'3ss have always been prominent in its leadership 
and its organization. Their energy and humanity 
have played a great part in this unselfish work. 
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cantons. 


Aargau 

542 

Appcnzell 

Ausser*RhodcQ 

94 

Inncr»Rhoden 

66 

Basel 

Stedt (City) 

»4 

Land (District) 

165 

Bern 

2,658 

Fribourg 

645 

Geneva 

109 

Glarus 

264 

Grisons 

2,746 

Lucerne 

576 

Neueh&tel 

308 

St Gallcn 

778 

Schaffhausen 

*»5 

Schwyz 

35 * 

Solothum 

305 

Thuigau 

388 

Ticino 

i,o 85 

Unterwalden 

Nidwalden 

lOb 

Obwaldcn 

190 

Uri 

4*5 

Valais 

2,021 

Vaud 

*,239 

Zug 

93 

Zurich 

668 

*5.943 


Pobulatm* 

(1950) 

300,782 

47.938 

13.427 

196,498 

107,549 

801,943 

158,693 

302,918 

37.663 

137.100 

223.249 

128,152 

309,106 

57 . 5‘5 

71,082 

170,508 

149.738 

175.055 

19.389 

22,125 

28.556 

159.178 

377.555 

42.239 

777.002 


' The latest figure avaiUble gives the total population as 4.7*4.992 
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Dem, Grijon and are the lar^t cantoru, and Bern 

and Zorich have ihe laij'cst popidation. 

Each canton has a coloured rign or crest, and these symbols 
arc displayed on the number-plates of can, together with the 
Federal U’Mte Cross, 

For notes on Cuwatc sec page Of. 


Ct.’BftE.'tcy 

The unit of currency is the 
franc. At present the rate of 
ecchange is just over la Swiss 
francs to the £t rterL’ng. 

Each franc consists if too 
ecnlimes, whidt In German- 
speaking Switrerland arc 
eatird “rappen”. There arc 
sih-er coins of |ff., jfr., sfn., 
jlrs., and notes of 5rrs., aofn., 
jofn., ioofn-t and higher 
denotninitions. 

OffTANCES 

Tbesc distances will give 
some idea of the size of 
Switzerland:— 

Grnna to Si. CaUen (S.W. 
comer to NE. comer); *14 
miles. 

Bastl to Lugano (N.W. 
comer to S. E. comer): i89 
miles. 

SaJel to (betwecQ the 

two largest to\vM): 53 miles. 

Ben to (between the 

capital and largest town): 
80 miles. 

I.VDusTRres 

IFafcA-maJting is the Swiss 
ndustry which is best known 


abroad. This Itegon as 3 
domestic craft, with peasants 
nuking the different parts in 
their homes during the long 
winter months, and then 
sending them to be assembled. 
Gradually whole towiu grmv 
up in the Jura district, based 
on the clock and watch trade. 
In one year, Switzerland 
eepons ovrr forty million 
watches, valued at about four 
hundred million Swiss francs. 

Swiss lotomltoa are re¬ 
nowned. They are found 
even in the Far Cast. Liailwaj 
<«rri«*rj, particularly the 
modem lightweight ones, arc 
exported to many countries. 

In fteetTval nsinetring 
Swiuerland has played a 
leading part in maldng gen¬ 
erators, transformeTS and 
machines for the electrifi¬ 
cation of railways. BiVrri 
metorr are another Swiss 
product. 

Basel is the home of a huge 
ekemieal indufli^. 

Swiss milk and cheese and 
thoeoUiles are justly famous. 

Ever since 1917 an Indus¬ 
tries Fair has been held each 
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spring in Basel; this has be¬ 
come a celebrated shop- 
vrindow, and attracts business 
men from all over the world.. 

Mountain Passes 

The high passes are usually 
snow-free only from June to 
September each year, 
although conditions \’ary 
considerably from year to 
year. The highest Swiss 
roads are the Umbrail and 
the Great St. Bernard; the 
summit of the first is 8200 feet 
high and of the second 8100 
feet. The St. Gotthard b 
7000 feet and the Simplon 
6600 feet. 

A fe^v of the high passes, 
for instance the Julier into 
the Engadine and the hlaloja 
into Italy, are kept sno\v-frw 
all the year round, by means 
of snow-ploughs and machines 
which throw the snow in 
clouds over the sides of the 
roads. In the M-inter motorists 
fit rtinim to the back wbeeb 
of their cars whenever the 
country b under snow. 

Mountains 

Switzerland b the most 
mountainous country in 
Europe. Seventy-three per 
cent of the country b covered 
by mountains. 

The highest peak entbdy 
in Svritzcrland b the Dorn, 
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near Zermatt, in the Valab. 
MmI Blanc b on the French- 
Italian frontier and MonU 
Rosa partly in Italy. 

Dom i4 .9‘8 f«t 

Webshom »• 

Matterhorn i 4 > 78 o » 
Finsteraarhom 14,026 „ 

Breithom 13>^5 »• 
Jungfirau t 3 »® 7 * •’ 

Monch 13^56 ». 

Schreckhom »» 

Eiger *3.040 »> 

Wetterhom 12,150 „ 

OCCUTATTONS 

The occupations of the 
Svvbs people arc approxi¬ 
mately as rolJo\v3: 

Indusuy aod 
handicraft • 44 % 

Farming ■ ®®% 

Adminbtrative and 
professional • * 4 % 

Trade and banking I 0 % 
Hoteb and rest¬ 
aurants ■ 5/0 

Various • 5 % 

S%vitzcrland b a much more 
industrial country than b 
generally realized. The hotel 
trade b relatively small, but 
the effect of the tourbt trade 
b felt in many other occupa¬ 
tions, for example, in banking 
and retail trade. 

Swiss shops and offices hasT 
a long break at lunch time. 
Thb b particularly necessary 
in the summer Iccause the 
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towns can be very hot during 
July and August. 

Reugion 

In the sixteenth century 
Switzerland was one of the 
strongholds of the Reforma¬ 
tion. ZwingU made his home 
in Zurich, and Calvin at 
Geneva. Today, 57% of the 
population is Protestant and 
41% Roman Catlsolic. The 
latter Churcli Kxs five bishop¬ 
rics but no archbuhop. 

Souk Social Customs 

In Swittcrland the tenn 
“Doktor" or ’’Herr Doktor” 
is freely used in titles. Not 
only doctors of medidne but 
also most people who gain 
a higher univrnity degree are 
eall^ "Coktor”. The most 
common is “D<Ator jur.” 
which means "Doctor of 
Law”, the title used by roost 
people in the legal profesuon. 
A Doctor of Medidne is 
called "Doktor med.”. There 
arc also Docton of Engineer¬ 
ing and of other professions. 

Wives use their husband’s 
title, and are addressed as 
‘Trau Doktor” or "Frau 
Professor”. On otCdal papers 
the husband is addressod 1^ 
his name with his wife’s 
maiden name hyphened after 
it. Tor example, the author, 
when living in ZOrich, was 
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addressed on such papers as 
"Herr Martin-W’ood”. 

Tlte Swiss, like most Con¬ 
tinental people, are more 
obviously polite than the 
Anglo-Saxons. Handshaking 
must never be omitted, Eng¬ 
lish people nod vaguely ro 
(heir friends. In Stvitcerland 
one rnust shake hands at every 
meetlrg, rso matter how many 
tiroes a day one meets the 
person. The author once had 
to dtake haitds three tines 
witJt the same person within 
o^enty roinuta—once at the 
end of a cemem, once when 
meeting for dinner in the next 
room, and again on sitting 
down to dinner. In tbe same 
way a Swiss business man 
leaving a lunch-party early 
because he iiad an appoint¬ 
ment, went round the whole 
table and shook hands with 
all twelve people, including 
his own wife. 

SroRTS 

WnUr Sports, MouiUevieerins 
and lltmusstn have been de¬ 
scribed in the text. 

Admirable hard (ennis 
courts are to be found in most 
places in Switzerland. 

Aaefietifin foolhall is pop ol ar 
but rugby is not played.Owing 
to the severe winten, asso- 
dation football is played until 
qtute late in the summer, and 
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visiting teams have to accus¬ 
tom themselves to a very ^rd 
ground and a light, livdy 
baU. 

Tliere are a number at golf 
courses in Swtzerland but 
only three (at Zurich, Sama- 
den and Grans) are first-cla^ 
by British standards. Golf fa 
a game for the rich man, 
because the light, dry air ^d 
the cold winters make it diffi¬ 
cult to maintain ideal grass 
for greens and fairways, and 
thrir upkeep fa therefore \-ery 
expensive. 

There fa good fsfur.g in 
some of the lakes and rivers, 
in wWch trout may be caughL 
The Swiss are keen c^-clists, 
despite the contours of thor 
country. The annual “Tour 
de Smsse” long-distance race, 
which lasts for se\-cral da^a 
and includes some mountain 
passes, draws immense crowds 
all alo:^ its route, and confers 
great prestige on the winner. 

Crifjtft is played at one 
place only, at Zuoz College 
near St. hloritz. An English 
master brought the game to 
tViU international college more 
t>iar> a quarter of a century 
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ago. Zuoz has a very pic¬ 
turesque cricket ground set 
high up in the mountains, in 
the valley of the upper Inn. 

Climate 

The climate of S>vitecrland 
varies immensely, as one 
would expect in a land where 
mountains predominate. 

Rainfall at lakc-les'd in No¬ 
vember may, for cxampl^ 
coincide with snosv-fall m the 
mountains. Cloud at bke- 
Ics-cl may conceal bright, 
sunny sveather at higher Ics-cls- 
The warm spring da)^ of 
March may come to the 
Tldno while bleak, raw 
weather still envelops BascL 
In the mountains snow has 
been kiio%vn in every month 
of the year, sometimes falling 
a few dap after a spell of hot 
s%-e3thcr. The Fohn wind, 
which blows from the south, 
fa intensely disliked in SwitzCT- 
land. It has an oppressive 
cBcct and makes people re¬ 
laxed and dull- Its heat 
melts and loosens masses of 
snmv and often precipitates 
avalanches. 
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